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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort and 
consolation in the Sacrament of Confession? 
Read the short chapters on Is the Moral 
Law a Superstition? My Sin Is All My 
Own, Christ the Master-Psychologist, 
Christ Grants His Power to Men, Priest 
and Psychiatrist, Amendment Is Painful, 
Why Confession to a Man, Unique Power 
of the Priest, Is Confession Un-democratic? 
The Seal of Confession. The Priest and 


Spiritual Advice. 


10c, $8.00 the 100 
(Single copy, postpaid, 15c) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
101 West 59th Street, New Vork 19, N. Y. 
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New and Recent Books 
PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION 


By Joseph E. Kerns, $.J.—A popular 
biography of the Jesuit novice, St. 
Stanley Kostka. Drawn freely, with 
scholarship and creative imagination, 
this “portrait” is a remarkable likeness 
of a saint who really deserves to be 
better known. $3.50 


MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. — The 
much-misunderstood problem of 
rhythm is here discussed in the con- 
text of life, taking into account the 
moral, social, economic, psychologi- 
cal, and physical aspects of married 
love. $3.00 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 


By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater—A_theo- 
logical treatment of the state of the 
layman, his place in the Church to- 
day and throughout history, and other 
such important questions as the rela- 
tionship between the faithful and the 
iar. $6.75 


THE FIRST JESUIT 
St. Ignotius Loyola 

By Mary Purcell, with a Foreword 
by John LaFarge, S.J.—An eminently 
readable biography that will stand as 
one of the best one-volume lives of 
Ignatius written to date. 

Illustrated $5.00 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 

By Albert LeRoy, S.J.—A timely 
and informative study of the aims and 
purposes, the history and present-day 
operations of the International Labor 
Organization, with special emphasis 
on the part played by Catholics in its 
work. Illustrated $1.25 


Wherever good books are sold 


The Newman Press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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VOCATIONS AND NUN’S HABITS 
EDITOR: 


Why is the shortage of vocations to the sisterhood 
so real? When we consider the great number of girls 
who are trained by and in intimate contact with 
Sisters for eight to twelve of their most impression- 
able years, isn’t there some radical reason why so 
few choose the life they have seen so closely and 
know so well? 

To argue it away with cries of materialism and 
irreligion is hardly a compliment to the educational 
system which Catholic religious communities and lay 
people are working and sacrificing so much to main- 
tain, and applauding as the cure-all for the world’s 
ills. It is inconsistent to credit the system with being 
successful and to blame it indirectly for the failure 
to get across its reason for being. Perhaps it is 
time .. . to face the situation and look at convent 
life itself. For the most part, our present communi- 
ties of teaching and nursing sisters are now over a 
hundred years removed from their Founding Mother. 
She was a woman of her times who gathered around 
her other women of her times and in the spirit of 
those times tackled the problems of their times. Was 
this wrong? Are we going to refuse to admit that 
times have changed? Why then must the twentieth- 
century girl revert to an outmoded dress and rule 
of life? 

Might it not be prudent to look here for the reason 
why so few girls enter the convent in America today? 
The question is simple: do the manner of dress and 
the archaic rules that mark our sisterhoods today 
constitute a barrier to the modern mind that loves 
God and would like to serve Him? 

Rev. Charles W. Paris 
Reno, Nev. 

Ed.: In addressing teaching nuns in 1951, Pope 
Pius said that religious superiors should take care 
that “the customs, the manner of life or the growth 
of your religious families do not constitute a barrier, 
or a cause of failure [of vocations]. We refer to 
certain usages which, if they had meaning in another 
cultural frame, have it no longer today, and in which 
a truly good and courageous girl might find nothing 
but obstacles to her own vocation.” 





IRELAND AND NATO 
EDITOR: 


William V. Kennedy’s “An Irishman Looks 
at England” (March) is a well-intentioned at- 
tempt to offer a constructive solution to the 
Irish problem. The author’s suggestion that 
the Irish Republic should co-operate fully in 
NATO in return for the abolition of Partition 
is excellent. The obstacle to it comes, how- 
ever, not from Ireland but from England— 
hidden of course behind the old facade of 
“Ulster” opposition. . . . The author evidently 
believes the rapid Decline and Fall of the 
British Empire wholly unfortunate and dis- 
astrous. He fears that Christianity is likely 
to go down with it. Most Irishmen and I be- 
lieve, most Americans, do not share his fore- 
bodings. There are several nationalities that 
have excelled the English in the propagation 
and care of religion, and the plans of the 
Vicar of Christ for evangelizing the world are 
by no means attached to any one political sys- 
tem. If His Holiness’ efforts are to be crowned 
with success, it will doubtless be through the 
willing conversion of the great mass of pagans, 
not through the support of Christianity by 
Western states. ... 

To sum up: No one asserts that Ireland is 
the entire master of her own fate; no nation 
is. But she has the complete right to select 
her friends and to try to secure their friend- 
ship on honorable terms. It is not her fault 
that she is partitioned. And it is the duty of 
her sons, the world over, to help preserve her 
unity and independence and to secure her eco- 
nomic prosperity and well-being. 

Herbert D. A. Donovan, Ph.D. 
New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 


EDITH STEIN, PHILOSOPHER 
EDITOR: 


I would like to add a rather late note to the 
review of The Writings of Edith Stein pub- 
lished in February. 

Whether Edith Stein will be best known for 
her sacrificial life and love, or for her writings, 
is of course for the future to decide. But for 
the present we ought, I believe, to give her 
some credit as a philosopher. Your reviewer 
remarks: “Philosophy should begin with facts 
and end back among them; and imagination is 
not superfluous in expressing the explorations 
of the intellect.” Edith Stein would have 
welcomed this statement. To take but one in- 
stance from her pen: “When we speak in the 
ordinary way of an ‘indefinite something’, we 
do not mean something indefinite in itself but 
something that we cannot define.” 

This is a simple thought and obviously true 
but a realization that unhappily escaped Plato 
and some of his successors. Speaking drably, 


unimaginatively, I will say that our word 
‘amorphous’ is a very bad word for we too often 
take it literally, trying to picture to ourselves 
something as indefinite, when we ought simply 
to say that it is irregular or not defined; but 
not that it is shapeless.... 


John Doebele 
Chicago, Il. 


“CHOSEN BRIDE” 
EDITOR: 


In all this controversy over The Nun’s Story 
(See the two review-articles of this book in 
April), it doesn’t seem to have occurred to 
anyone that God may want nuns to see their 
lives through the eyes of those who did not 
choose to stay in the religious life. The life of 
the religious community in the world today no 
doubt needs reappraisal just as the life of the 
lay person needs constant reappraisal. 

Sister Dolores Burgard, incidentally, in her 
article in April speaks of the nun as “the 
chosen bride.” Aren’t we all chosen by God 
if we are fortunate enough to be members of 
His Son’s Mystical Body? . . . God distributes 
His graces according to His will and according 
to our co-operation with His will. To take 
pride in one state of life over another is not in 
accord with His teaching. We are here to serve 
in whatever state He places us and only He 
ean say which or who is serving Him more 
fully and more valuably. 

Catherine Buehler 
Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. 

Ed.: The “chosen bride” concept probably 
derives from the ring presented to nuns at 
their profession to remind them of their be- 
trothal to their divine spouse. I think one can 
take a just pride in a state of life based on a 
greater sacrifice (the vows) and at the same 
time realize that “the habit doesn’t make the 
monk.” We will be judged not by our opportuni- 
ties to live a good life but by what we did with 
those opportunities. 


THE REDS STILL AROUND US 
EDITOR: 


After reading Anthony Bouscaren’s “The 
Anatomy of American Communism” (Febru- 
ary), I am forced to type myself as “an aver- 
age American totally ignorant of the problem 
presented by a Soviet-controled organization 
bent on overthrowing a democratic government. 

The Communist Control Act of 1954 lays 
down certain guides to determine alliance with 
the Communist party but speaking as an aver- 
age American I fail to see just where and how 
I can utilize these guides. The whole trouble 
lies in not recognizing Communism, in not being 
able to define what we are guarding against. 

Mr. Bouscaren, in warning of the coming 
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refashioning of the Communist apparatus con- 
demns America if she allows the Communists 
to succeed as they did in the ’thirties. To be 
licked a second time after being specifically 
warned of the coming danger is not exactly 
praiseworthy. However I think that if the 
wool is pulled over our eyes again, the cause 
lies just as much in the fact that we do not 
realize exactly what it is we are combatting 
as in the fact that through our foolish sus- 
ceptibility to the claims of the American Com- 
munist we allow our guard to drop. How can 
the “average American ” be made to realize the 
proximate and very real danger of Communism 
in America? I don’t know: I wish I did. 

Miss Carol Schermetzler 

College of St. Teresa, 

Winona, Minn. 

Ed.: It seems to me there are two extreme 
positions to take with regard to domestic Com- 
munism. One is the popular position, i.e., that 
American Communists have all graciously left 
America so that we have nothing to worry 
about. The other position is that there are 
Communists hiding under every bed and in 
every book-store. Truth must lie in between 
the extremes. It’s hard to imagine that the So- 
viets have such a delicate sense of the pro- 
prieties that they will refrain from intruding 
into our private affairs. That is very hard to 
believe especially when the one man that 
dught to know, J. Edgar Hoover, says they are 
intruding. 


EDITOR: 


In “The Anatomy of American Communism” 
(February) I found it especially interesting to 
note that our psychologically maladjusted peo- 
ple find a haven in Communism. Maybe our 
society is too good to these ungrateful people. 
With a democracy supplying all their wants 
they find a refuge in a godless society. They 
oppose authority and find illegal methods use- 
ful. ... But even a day under Communist rule 
would be as a day without light. 

Miss Margret Bailey 


College of St. Teresa, 
inona, Minn. 


WHY HAVE CATHOLIC COLLEGES AT ALL? 
EDITOR: 


At a time when respensible, experienced 
Catholic educators, spurred by Msgr. John 
Tracy Ellis’ article, are seriously taking stock 
of the academic limitations of our colleges, 
with the intent of making them equal to the 
acknowledged best in the country, to accuse 
them of being already too intellectual is utterly 
begging the question, clouding the issue and 
missing ’the point. It savors of that vintage of 
sour grapes which is the surest admission of 
defeat, as if to say, “Oh, well, who wants to 
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be intellectual anyway?” What is so terrible 
about “aping the secular colleges” in the areas 
where they obviously surpass ours? (See “How 
Christian Can We Make Catholic Colleges?” 
by Gerard Schneider, March.) 

In the name of St. Ignatius Loyola, just what 
is the main purpose of a college, Catholic or 
otherwise, if not to train the intellect? No 
doubt Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a University 
will be dismissed as cavalierly as all of the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Newman, too, 
was beset with well-meaning Catholics whose 
notions were based on simple invincible ignor- 
ance of the functions of a university. If it is 
a matter of saving souls, why have colleges at 
all? In fact, why have schools? This means 
only a roundabout route to that defiant anti- 
intellectualism that is one of the greatest evils 
in modern American life... . 

If Mr. Schneider wishes to advocate the 
opening of institutes for more intense Bible 
appreciation (I hesitate to use so intellectual 
a word as “study”), that is his privilege; but 
let us not call them colleges, nor expect any 
accrediting agency in its right mind to recog- 
nize them as such. To descend to the crude 
practical world where most of us, alas, must 
live and work, what of the poor student who 
wants a degree that will he acceptable some- 
where outside the school? Or are we to abolish 
degrees as savoring too much of the intellectual 
and substitute evidence of mysticism (to be 
tested by the saints on the faculty)? Since 
when were mystics mass-produced to order in 
the class room? One can only be grateful that 
in the normal course of events no Catholic col- 
lege would be mad enough to attempt such an 
academic suicide. 

Roger B. Dooley 
New York, N. Y. 


SHE WAS NO PLASTER SAINT! 
EDITOR: 


Hilda Graef’s “Teresa of Lisieux—No Plas- 
ter Saint” in February gave me great pleasure. 
Her evaluation of Father Robo’s idea of 
Teresa in his Two Portraits of St. Teresa 
shows well the incongruity of his attributing 
the things that pointed to her sanctity as hav- 
ing been due to her nervous temperament. 

It is good to know that Teresa was not born 
a saint as she is portrayed by her older sister 
Pauline but that she had to work hard to over- 
come a nervous temperament and sensitive na- 
ture that if uncontrolled, could have caused 
her to become a great sinner. . . . The article 
gave me a new idea of St. Teresa and her 
“little way,” one that puts sainthood within 
the reach of us all. Karen Beyers 


College of St. Teresa 
Winona, Minn. 
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“Nobody Asked Me” 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 





Buty GRAHAM has begun his New York crusade for souls. His appear- 
ance at Madison Square Garden was preceded by long weeks of planning, 
prayer and publicity. Never has the nation seen such a gigantic reli- 
gious undertaking. Now the question that springs automatically to 
mind is: what is the Catholic Church doing to bring non-Catholics to the 
Faith in the United States? 

The answer is unfortunately that we are doing almost nothing. Our 
piddling efforts are pathetic in view of the magnitude of the task facing 
us. Here and there you will find a few Paulist Fathers at work at an 
Information Center. Or you hear of a zealous diocesan priest or religious 
order member running an Inquiry Class or a correspondence course for 
converts or perhaps delivering a lecture to non-Catholics. But what does 
all this add up to—a few sparks when you need a real blaze! 


Tue result of this widespread apathy is that we have a miserable convert 
total. Last year, it took about 1,000 Catholics to produce four converts. 
We received about 140,000 converts into the Church in the U. S., a figure 
that was probably exceeded by the leakage. Oh yes, we are increasing in 
numbers but that increase is mainly due to the high Catholic birth rate. 
I don’t want to be a calamity howler but if conversions are an indication 
of health, the Catholic Church in America is sick. It needs a shot in the 
arm. 

What is the answer? As I see it, the answer is a more alert, alive and 
apostolic laity. It is they who rub shoulders with our friends outside the 
Faith and these shoulders bear the apostolic burden. The clergy seldom 
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have an opportunity to meet non- 
Catholics. Catholic laymen and lay- 
women can exert an intimate, direct 
and personal influence on their as- 
sociates and when this influence is 
aflame with zeal, the prospective 
convert is bound to catch fire. The 
zeal is there. One look at the 
crowded Communion rails on week- 
days proves this. But the zeal needs 
to be stimulated. 

The disturbing fact, however, is 
that the layman does not seem to 
have a sense of his duty to the non- 
Catholic. Is it the result of our 
ghetto days when Catholics often 
looked upon non-Catholics as their 
persecutors? I’m inclined to think 
our education is at fault. The cate- 
chism doesn’t stress the duty to be 
apostolic. Most of our Catholic col- 
leges have formal and forbidding 
apologetics courses that rouse up 
no apostles. I know many a lay 
Catholic who thinks a lay apostle is 
a crackpot who should leave this 
business of converting non-Cath- 
olics to the clergy. No wonder that 
converts, when asked why they 
didn’t enter the Church earlier in 
life, reply: “Nobody asked me.” 


Anornen cause of this apathy is 
fear of public opinion. The layman 
backs away from any religious dis- 
cussion with non-Catholics for fear 
it will generate “tensions.” He will 
hear a stirring sermon on the need 
of apostles and will go right out to 
dinner with his Protestant friends 
and talk about busi- 
ness and sports. I 
confess it is true 
even of us priests. 
In trying to be gra- 
cious to our Protestant and Jewish 
friends we discuss the day’s news. 
If the talk veers in the direction of 
religion, we magnanimously hail 


Steer Clear 
of This 
Topic! 
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the doctrines we hold in common 
with them. We hope that St. Paul 
doesn’t hear what we are saying. 
Public opinion hampers the apos- 
tle. It has erected a wall of sepa- 
ration between religion and _ the 
secular world and it forbids anyone 
to leap over the wall. In conversa- 
tion you may discreetly play around 
the edges of the topic of religion. 
You can talk vaguely to your non- 
Catholic friends about faith as a 
bulwark of national security, about 
moral and spiritual values, about 
religion as peace-of-mird medicine. 
But public opinion rules that you 
are medieval, narrow-minded and 
“divisive” if you discuss dogmas. 


Ax excellent book on the role of 
the laity in apostolic work has just 
appeared. It is The Gospel to Every 
Creature (Newman Press), by 
Bishop Léon-Joseph Suenens of 
Malines, Belgium. The author 
stresses the need of the direct apos- 
tolate. He means the delivery of a 
religiois message directly to the 
hearers rather than indirectly by 
way of social uplift. Christ’s chief 
concern was to present His religious 
message to the people of Palestine 
and through them to the world. He 
practiced the “social gospel” by 
feeding the hungry and healing the 
sick but His main attention was 
given to His religious message. 

Bishop Suenens does not rule out 
the indirect apostolate. He urges 
that the apostle, strive for social 
betterment and economic improve- 
ment of the environment in which 
he works. If the atmosphere is hos- 
tile to the spiritual life, you can 
expect slow progress in the apos- 
tolate. A French worker living in 
the sub-human conditions of a Paris 
slum has no taste for spiritual 
things. 
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If you want to save a poisoned 
fish, you must change the water in 
the pond. To save a soul you ought 
to try to change the institutions 
and the environment in which the 
soul finds it hard to breathe. Bishop 
Suenens is painfully aware how a 
man’s environment affects his way 
of life. But he points out that the 
rhythm of spiritual progress is often 
faster than that of social or eco- 
nomic progress. Economic change 
may take genera- 
tions. Does the apos- 
tle have to wait for 
the reforms before 
he begins to preach? Moreover, we 
have to keep in mind that souls are 
not converted in a group. Cardinal 
Vaughan used to say that souls are 
converted one by one just as they 
come into the world one by one and 
go to judgment one by one. 


The Slow 
New Deal 


Hes in America our chief concern 
should still be individual conver- 
sions by means of the direct apos- 
tolate. But again we are confronted 
by that tin god, public opinion. It 
says we should not evangelize. In 
the U. S., as Bishop Suenens says of 
Europe, the direct apostolate seems 
to many Americans like a violation 
of the proprieties. That tyrannical 
arbiter of public taste, public opin- 
ion, says that conversation about 
religion shows a lack of proper re- 
serve, an attack on the dignity of 
the human person. Undoubtedly 
there is a lack of good manners in 
anyone who barges into another 
man’s private beliefs. But there is 
also a tactful way of discussing reli- 
gion with a non-Catholic without 
exerting undue pressure. God Him- 
self sets the example. He respects 
the freedom of the human soul and 
yet He draws the soul to Him. He 
stands at the door and knocks. 
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I don’t mean that the direct apos- 
tolate must always be a religious 
sales talk. Personal example can be 
a powerful, unspoken direct aposto- 
late. Yet personal example doesn’t 
seem to have the bite it once had in 
America. Many Americans are los- 
ing respect for a man who lives in- 
tensely the religious belief his con- 
science dictates. The reason for this 
is that the American character is 
changing. Time was 
when the American 
admired the individ- 
ualist, the stalwart 
man of rock-ribbed 
conscience, even the dissenter pro- 
vided he be honest. Today the 
American is becoming a chronic 
joiner who belongs to a large group 
and who dislikes nonconformists. 


The 
Vanishing 
American 


You can catch an insight into this 
change in the American character 
in David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd (1950) and The Organization 
Man (1957), by William H. Whyte, 


Jr. Riesman shows that the con- 
temporary American has a deep 
psychological desire for public ap- 
proval. He hungers for social ap- 
proval by the crowd. Whyte says 
that the men who work for large 
organizations make the ideas of the 
organization their code of conduct, 
taste and belief. They have no re- 
spect for ideas that clash with the 
ideas of their group. To differ from 
the code of the group is a sin. Any- 
one who differs is a heathen. 

This is a far ery from the days 
of the stalwart Protestant who ad- 
mired a man who was loyal to his 
conscience no matter how different 
he might be from the rest of men. 
A Catholic who lives out his life ac- 
cording to his conscience will get 
a cold shoulder from many of these 
modern “conformists.” By losing 
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themselves in the group, by selling 
their souls to the group, they have 
insulated themselves against the ap- 
peal of a holy Catholic life. 

Whatever the obstacles he might 
meet, the contemporary apostle in 
the U. S. will do well to re-study 
his faith in order to explain it. 
He will perhaps generate tensions at 
P.T.A. meetings, at meetings of 
civic organizations and learned so- 
cieties, at local political or charit- 
able gatherings. He can’t avoid 
running smack into questions per- 
taining to Natural Law, such as 
Birth Control. He cannot hope to 
be in constant agree- 
ment with the ma- 
jority. But he can 
and must disagree in 
a friendly spirit. He can have a de- 
cent respect for the civil rights of 
his non-Catholic confreres without 
betraying the moral law of God. He 
has to remember not to put a chip 
on the shoulder, not to strong-arm 
his apostolic way at public meet- 
ings. For the Christian spirit is one 
of love, not force. (For a general 
discussion of these points, I recom- 
mend Yves Congar’s superb work, 
Lay People in the Church. Newman 
Press.) 


Natural 
Law Issues 


W: are coming into the era of the 
layman. We hope it will not be long 
before the laity takes an active part 
in converting America by shouting 
the good news from the housetops. 
As Pope Pius XII said to the Cardi- 


nals in February, 1946: “The 
Church cannot shut herself up, in- 
active in the privacy of her churches 
and thus neglect the mission en- 
trusted to her by divine Providence, 
the mission to form man in his full- 
ness and so ceaselessly to collabo- 
rate in building the solid basis of 
society.” 
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ARE WE DyYING FROM H-Bomss? 


S nonnw M-90 is a radioactive sub- 
stance that is tossed into the at- 
mosphere by an H-bomb explosion. 
It is the core of the issue now being 
debated in connection with test ex- 
plosions of these bombs. Strontium- 
90 is said to cause leukemia and 
bone cancer and to affect reproduc- 
tive organs by inducing sterility or 
deformity in offspring. 

The question is: how much stron- 
tium-90 really penetrates into the 
system of the average man? Adlai 
Stevenson, during the Presidential 
campaign, claimed the amount was 
considerable. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences said the amount 
was negligible and that we were in 
more danger from dental and medi- 
cal X-rays than from test explo- 
sions. Dr. Schweitzer, Nobel Peace 
prize winner, called for an end to 
the explosions because of the peril 
of strontium-90 to the public health. 
Dr. Willard Libby of the Atomic 
Energy Commission replied with a 
blistering denial. He said that the 
poisonous radiation from fall-out 
was less than that from natural 
causes, and therefore the risk from 
fall-out is remote. On the other 
hand, the Holy Father has repeat- 
edly asked for an end to the tests of 
H-bombs not only because of their 
effects on health but also because 
of their role in speeding up the pace 
of the arms race. Nobel prize-win- 
ning chemist Dr. Linus Pauling has 
predicted that Britain’s test explo- 
sion scheduled for Christmas Island 
in the Pacific will cause 1,000 fatal 
cases of leukemia around the world. 
rey 

HE question to be answered is: 
can the Western democracies run 
the risk of stopping these tests? If 
Russia gets the upper hand in the 
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arms race, it may kill human beings 
by the millions. 

All of which points up the ur- 
gency of the Pope’s frequent pleas 
for disarmament. There is no way 
to regulate the present stores of H- 
bombs. But a disarmament pact 
could be devised that would prevent 
the production of new bombs. In 
this way, we could be sure that no 
irresponsible dictator, such as Nas- 
ser, would get control of the bomb. 
Only the U. §S., Britain and the So- 
viet Union have it at present. Sec- 
ondly, a pact could be devised that 
would insure against a surprise at- 
tack with nuclear weapons. Such 
limited control is far from satis- 
factory but it at least reduces the 
danger. 

The Soviets are campaigning for 
an end to the tests. It would serve 
their purposes at present. The West 
has reduced its armed forces on the 


Continent, figuring the next war 
will be an H-bomb war. In the event 


of a nuclear war, conventional 
forces would be superfluous. Now if 
the West deprives itself of the H- 
bomb under a pact, it will put itself 
at the mercy of the Russians in case 
Russia should start a war. The con- 
tinent would lie helpless before the 
invaders. 

Until a foolproof pact is put into 
successful operation, it seems that 
the three possessors of the H-bomb 
will continue their tests. This in 
turn means that these tests will 
continue to doom thousands of inno- 
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cent men and women to a slow 
death from radiation. The states- 
men will justify the tests on the 
grounds that the risk from fall-out 
is less than the risk of allowing the 
Soviets to get ahead in the arms 
race. Our only hope is a foolproof 
disarmament pact. That hope is not 
exactly a bright one. All that can 
be said of it is that it is less grim 
than the prospect of an uncontrolled 
race to the abyss. 


DieEM COMES TO AMERICA 


Noo DiINH DIEM was a welcome 
visitor to our shores. He came here 
last month at the invitation of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It is hard to say 
whether we or Diem have the greater 
debt of gratitude to pay. It was 
American aid that saved Viet-Nam 
in the dark days of 1954. American 
aid saved the shaky regime of Diem 
in 1955. American Catholic aid un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic 
Relief Services - N.C.W.C. rehabili- 
tated the tragic refugees from the 
North. 

On the other hand, we are in- 
debted to Diem for his amazing and 
successful fight against the Commu- 
nists. From all reports he is an 
exemplary Catholic and we can be 
proud of his leadership of his be- 
leaguered people. In saving from 
Communism an outpost of the free 
world, he has added luster to a loyal 
Catholic family that has kept the 
faith for 300 years. 





SEX, MARRIAGE AND 
YOUNG CATHOLICS 


by J. Anthony Samenfink 


SS ecutanesne has created new cri- 
teria for marital behavior in the 
United States. Marriage is no longer 
recognized as a sacrament per se. 
Great emphasis is placed upon in- 
dividual happiness and the fulfill- 
ment of individual personality needs 
in marriage, rather than the procre- 
ating and rearing of children. Di- 
vorce is not only possible: it has be- 
come socially acceptable. Woman’s 
role in the family has changed. The 
submissiveness of the woman in 
marriage has been replaced for the 
most part by a more equalitarian 
relationship between husband and 
wife. Contraception has become in- 
stitutionalized. If they choose, hus- 
band and wife dissociate marriage 
from parenthood, or if children are 
desired, they specify when and how 
many. 

While the majority of people in 
the United States subscribe to these 
liberalizations which are occurring, 
any minority group is likely to be 
subjected to the same influences. 
This is apparently the case with the 
Catholics in our country, in view of 
the statement made by the Hier- 
archy in 1949 which warned Cath- 
olics of the dangerous effects of 
secularism on marriage and family 
life. It is apparent from their state- 
ment that the Hierarchy recognizes 


that Catholics may be adjusting 
their marital values and behavior 
to conform—at least to some degree 

to those of the larger secular so- 
ciety and, in so doing, are some- 
times violating the teaching of the 
Church. 


= are the outstanding facts 
determined by an exclusive study 
of Catholic young married people 
from a large southern diocese in a 
predominately Catholic subculture. 
This study was made to determine 
the extent to which these young 
people tended to remove themselves 
from the Church’s position regard- 
ing contraception and marriage and 
to have accepted a secular position. 
The data was obtained by means 
of the questionnaire method from 
fifty Catholic young married cou- 
ples. The husbands were students 
at a large southern university; the 
majority of them being veterans. 

The fact that all the individuals 
studied were members of a Catholic 
family life discussion group con- 
ducted by their pastor may have 
biased the findings because their 
participation in such a group can be 
presumed to indicate a greater-than- 
average interest in marriage, as 
well as a concern for the Church’s 
teaching on the subject. 
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Tue composite picture of the 
Catholic young married people 
studied was that they were rela- 
tively young, better educated than 
Catholics in the United States as a 
whole, and came primarily from an 
urban background. The proportion 
of the young married people who 
attended Sunday Mass regularly 
was found to be higher than that 
of the diocese as a whole. Thus it 
can be said that while this group of 
young married people does not con- 
stitute a representative sample of 
all Catholic young married people 
in the United States, they do present 
a picture which is not too unrepre- 
sentative of Catholic young mar- 
ried people as a whole. 


I, response to the statement, “In 
my opinion, contraceptives should 
be prohibited in marriage” only 
thirty-five per cent of the Catholic 
young married people studied ac- 
cept the position of the Church. The 
responses concerning contraception 
appear to indicate that the thinking 
of the young married people is not 
entirely compatible with the teach- 
ings of the Church. There is indi- 
cation that many of the young mar- 
ried people are not clearly settled in 
their own minds as to their personal 
position on the teachings of the 
Church concerning contraception. 
This ambivalence on the part of 
some of them may be the result of 
their having tried to conform to the 
patterns of the prevailing secular 
society and at the same time to 
those of the Church. 

The majority of Catholic young 
married people, the study indicates, 
are relatively convinced of the sac- 
ramental nature of marriage. How- 
ever, there appears to be some con- 
fusion in their minds as to the 
tenets of the Church regarding di- 
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vorce; it is probaby safe to say that 
this is caused by the current pat- 
terns of our secular society. 


Wirn few exceptions, the attitudes 
of the young married people toward 
certain marital roles—functions of 
the husband and wife in the mar- 
riage relationship—indicates a rela- 
tively wide departure from the tra- 
ditional view of the teachings of the 
Church as to the primacy of the 
husband in regard to wife and chil- 
dren. Sixty-six per cent of the peo- 
ple accept the statement, “In my 
opinion, both husband and wife 
should jointly be head of the home.” 
Eighty-five per cent of the group 
indicate acceptance of the statement, 
“In my opinion, both husband and 
wife should share jointly in final 
authority on matters of discipline 
and any other decisions affecting 
the family as a whole.” 

The secular concept of equali- 
tarianism in marriage appears to 
have wide acceptance among Cath- 
olic young married people. The ex- 
planation for the increasing secu- 
larization of attitudes of these 
young people is that they are grad- 
ually being assimilated into the 
larger group—secular—of the so- 
ciety in which they live, and thus 
are adopting this group’s marital 
attitudes. 





Are young married Catholics keeping up 
with the Joneses in the matter of sex, con- 
traceptives and marriage? J. Anthony 
Samenfink, Ed.D., here presents some shock- 
ing statistics. He is Director of the Marriage 
Counseling Center and Associate Professor 
of Child Development and Family Relations 
at South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. D. 

The noted Catholic sociologist, John L. 
Thomas, S.J., of St. Louis University, in the 
article following, shows what these statistics 
mean and offers a positive program to meet 
the problem they reveal. 
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Attitudes of young Catholic mar- 
ried people are becoming more secu- 
lar, and at the same time their 
actual marital behavior reflects to 
even greater degree the behavior 
existing in the secular culture. The 
type of premarital sexual behavior 
is an indicator of the rejection or 
acceptance of the Church’s position 
in the area of sexual behavior. Sixty- 
six per cent of the husbands and 
twenty-six per cent of the wives in- 
dicated they had engaged in pre- 
marital sexual intercourse. While 
both husbands and wives departed 
from the teachings of the Church in 
this area, the wives were apparently 
more “Catholic” than were their 
husbands. 


Tue practices of the young married 
people regarding contraception are 
not comparable to their attitudes. 
In answering the statement regard- 


ing their attitude toward the use 
of contraception in marriage, fifty- 
two per cent of the husbands and 
thirty-eight per cent of the wives 
indicate they would use contracep- 
tion. Their actual behavior shows 
that fifty-four per cent of the hus- 
bands and forty-eight per cent of 
the wives state that they have used 
contraception in marriage. It ap- 
pears that some of the wives are 
“better” Catholics in their attitudes 
than they actually are in practice. 
In no case did the wives indicate 
that they were using contraceptives 
against their will. Thirty-six per 
cent of the husbands and ten per 
cent of the wives indicate they used 
contraceptives before marriage. 
Unhappily, the use of contracep- 
tion, both in premarital and marital 
sexual activities, and indulgence in 
premarital relations by these young 
married people, are of sufficient fre- 
quency to indicate a real departure 
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from Church-sanctioned patterns 
of behavior. The explanation for 
this real departure from the Church 
regarding the use of contraceptives 
is best given by the young people 
themselves—‘“Let’s face it, contra- 
ceptives are more reliable than the 
rhythm method in preventing con- 
ception.” 


Tu most disturbing factor in the 
study is that the amount of formal 
Catholic education the young people 
received did not appear to influence 
their actual marital behavior. The 
majority of people who received a 
formal Catholic education at both 
the elementary and secondary levels 
show a wide departure from 
Church-sanctioned patterns of be- 
havior regarding marriage. This 
suggests that Catholic schools have 
not adequately prepared students 
for leading a “good Catholic life” in 
the prevailing secular culture. 

It is apparent from this study 
that secular marital patterns exist- 
ing in the United States are char- 
acteristic of the majority of Cath- 
olics studied. Secularism appears 
to be a major threat to the spiritual 
welfare of these young married peo- 
ple. Discouragingly it must be 
recognized that if secularism is 
characteristic of these people, who 
live in a conservative subculture as 
regards marriage and family life, 
there is every reason to expect that 
a greater degree of secularism 
would be characteristic of young 
people living in any less conserva- 
tive subculture in which the Church 
finds itself. The challenge of secu- 
larism has been stated by the Hier- 
archy; this study verifies it. This 
raises the question, “what action 
can the Church take to meet this 
wave of secularism which threatens 
to engulf its young people?” 





SEX, MARRIAGE AND 
THE CATHOLIC PLAN 


by John L. Thomas, S.J. 


Carnousc couples face much the 
same problems as their non-Catholic 
neighbors, The majority start their 
families in what is loosely termed 
an urban environment. This means 
they must adjust to a variety of so- 
cial conditions ranging between the 
extremes of urban cliff-dwelling and 
mushrooming suburbia. All family 
life under these circumstances calls 
for constant adaptation, but Cath- 
olic couples face the additional task 
of working out their adjustments 
within the framework of clearly de- 
fined family standards. 

Because American society does 
not accept the Catholic system of 
values, it has established a series 
of attitudes and practices related to 
sex and marriage which Catholics 
must regard as morally objection- 
able. Such “normal” practices as 
premarital sexual license, civil di- 


vorce, and contraceptive birth con- 
trol are morally pathological from 
the Catholic viewpoint. It is pre- 
cisely this normalcy of the patho- 
logical in American society which 
makes the achievement of Catholic 
family standards so difficult. Cath- 
olic couples must participate in a 
social system geared to family goals 
which they cannot accept, and 
which has achieved some type of 
working balance or equilibrium by 
establishing practices which they 
consider morally evil. 


Aurnoven the majority of Cath- 
olics are fairly well acquainted with 
the essentials of the Church’s fam- 
ily doctrine, numerous social pres- 
sures place considerable strain on 
individual couples. How well are 
they standing this strain? Mr. 
Samenfink in the preceding article 
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reports a startling rate of deviation 
from Catholic standards among the 
young Catholics he studied. The 
question naturally arises, Are his 
respondents typical of American 
Catholic couples in general? 

One may question the represen- 
tativeness of his sample for the fol- 
lowing reasons. First, his respond- 
ents were drawn from one small 
section of the country. Second, they 
appear to be highly mobile indi- 
viduals, Third, the male respond- 
dents were attempting to complete 
their college training while married. 
Fourth, forty-three per cent had no 
Catholic schooling and another 
twenty-three per cent had attended 
only Catholic grade school. 

On the other hand, the respond- 
ents were drawn from a section of 
the country which has been pre- 
dominantly Catholic for genera- 
tions; approximately three-fourths 
attended Mass every Sunday (prob- 
ably higher than the national aver- 
age); and they were sufficiently in- 
terested in religion to attend study 
groups conducted by Catholic chap- 
lains at the college. In other words, 
although the young people studied 
revealed some unique characteris- 
tics, the majority cannot be re- 
garded as merely nominal Catholics. 


As I see it, the real significance of 
Mr. Samenfink’s research is that it 
points out the effect of secular atti- 
tudes and practices on mobile Cath- 
olics raised in a relatively conserva- 
tive environment. Because a good 
percentage of American Catholics 
tend to be mobile, using higher edu- 
cation to mount the socio-economic 
scale and moving to newer resi- 
dential areas to signify their ad- 
vance, many of them also are per- 
sonally experiencing the full impact 
of the secular culture for the first 
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time. Mr. Samenfink’s findings sug- 
gest that a good number are not 
prepared to meet the challenge. 

This observation gains some con- 
firmation from other studies. For 
example, research indicates that the 
rates of premarital pregnancy, ve- 
nereal disease, and violations of 
chastity are running relatively high 
among young people of all religious 
groups. Population studies even be- 
fore World War II showed that al- 
though the Catholic birth rate was 
higher than that of others in all 
comparable categories, the fertility 
of both Catholic and Protestant 
couples tended to react to similar 
environments in the same direction. 
Likewise, in a representative, na- 
tion-wide study of religious beliefs 
conducted for the Catholic Digest 
in 1952 it was found that only fifty- 
one per cent of those who expressed 
their religious preference as Cath- 
olic agreed with the Church’s teach- 
ing on the use of contraceptives. 
When interpreting this statistic, 
however, it should be noted that 
roughly one third of those who ex- 
pressed a preference for Catholicism 
did not attend Mass regularly. The 
study did not reveal whether there 
was a relationship between church 
attendance and attitudes toward 
contraceptives. 


“ 

W mar action can the Church 
take to meet this wave of secularism 
which threatens to engulf its young 
people?” Before attempting an an- 





Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., a member of 
the Institute of Social Order at St. Louis 
University takes up the challenge posed by 
Mr. Samenfink and shows what the Church 
is doing and can do to counteract the menace 
of secularism threatening our young married 
people. Father Thomas is the author of The 
American Catholic Family and Marriage and 
Rhythm. 
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swer, it will be helpful to review 
some of the factors which cause the 
impact of secularism to be of such 
acute concern. In matters of mar- 
riage and sex, to be sure, action and 
ideal, practice and theory have 
seldom coincided perfectly even in 
wholly Christian nations, but the 
problem has peculiar significance 
today because of certain changes 
which have occurred in American 
society. These may be broadly sum- 
marized under two headings: (1) 
changes in the social conditions re- 
lated to the expression of sex; and 
(2) changes in the values which 
men attribute to sex. 

Under the first heading fall: (a) 
the open exploitation of sex in ad- 
vertising entertainment, and the 
arts; (b) the free and relatively un- 
supervised association of the sexes 
for long years before marriage; and 
(c) a whole series of factors such 
as early age at marriage, low infant 
mortality rates, the high economic 
cost of childbearing and child rear- 
ing under industrialized urban con- 
ditions, the relative isolation of the 
young conjugal unit, and so on, 
which make some type of family 
planning appear well-nigh impera- 
tive to many modern couples. 

Under the second heading fall: 
(a) current attitudes which sepa- 
rate sex from its essential relation- 
ship to reproduction; (b) the con- 
sequent denial that its use must 
conform to objective moral stand- 
ards; and (c) the acceptance of 
every form of sexual expression as 
morally licit, though not always so- 
cially acceptable. As a result of 
these changes in values, pre- and 
extra-marital sexual expression, as 
well as what has been traditionally 
regarded as perversion, are now 
considered non-moral, purely per- 
sonal affairs. At the same time, 
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the use of contraceptive birth con- 
trol has gained nearly universal 
acceptance outside the Catholic 
Church. 


Ix assessing the significance of 
these varied changes, one other fac- 
tor must be kept in mind. As Cath- 
olics become socially mobile and 
move into predominantly non-Cath- 
olic environments, differences in 
family standards and practices are 
experienced primarily as personal 
rather than as group problems. The 
individual rather than the group 
begins to feel the impact of secu- 
larism. Under these conditions, the 
problems of the Catholic minority 
are set in an entirely new context. 
Henceforth, individual Catholics 
must be prepared to face the issues 
themselves. This implies they un- 
derstand the “reasons for the faith 
that is in them.” Formerly, the at- 
titudes and practices of a Catholic 
community reinforced their adher- 
ence to Catholic standards. Now 
each must find the intellectual and 
moral resources needed to hold to 
Catholic values within themselves. 
Unfortunately, as they move from 
relative segregation to fuller inte- 
gration in an increasingly alien cul- 
ture, it appears that many are forced 
to make choices among competing 
family norms and practices for 
which their previous training has 
given them little preparation. 
Why are they poorly prepared? 
Popular Catholic thought tends to 
be fully satisfied with practical con- 
clusions and applications. It shows 
little interest in basic principles and 
the logical relationships between 
these and approved conduct. Some 
Catholics can give no better expla- 
nation of “fish on Friday” than that 
“Catholics don’t eat meat on Fri- 
day.” The same nonintellectual ap- 
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proach is maintained toward chas- 
tity, divorce, contraceptives, and so 
on. 


How can we remedy this intel- 
lectual apathy? The first step must 
be a serious revaluation of tradi- 
tional methods of religious indoc- 
trination. Whether through histori- 
cal accident or unreflecting intent, 
much of Catholic religious educa- 
tion, preaching, and writing has 
emphasized specific norms and pat- 
terns of conduct without relating 
these to the value premises upon 
which they are based. It appears 
that the majority of Catholics tend 
to view obligatory practices in 
terms of authority rather than in 
terms of absolute principles and 
their logical applications to the 
practical order. Catholic family 
norms are thus regarded as a col- 
lection of disparate rules and regu- 
lations (no divorce, no birth con- 
trol, and so on) and not as an 
integrated system. But deprived of 
their value referents, many Cath- 
olic family norms appear meaning- 
less or as the arbitrary impositions 
of religious authority rather than 
the practical implementations of 
accepted doctrine. 

In the final analysis, at the root 
of modern secular confusion con- 
cerning sex and marriage lies ignor- 
ance or rejection of the values upon 
which Catholic standards are based. 
These include a_ recognition of 
man’s essential dependence on God, 
an understanding of the nature and 
destiny of the human person, and 
an appreciation of the primary re- 
productive purpose of sex. Unless 
Catholics are trained to view ap- 
proved conduct in terms of these 
values, they will not withstand the 
subtly pervasive impact of secu- 
Jarism, 
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These generalizations are obvious. 
Now let us get down to particulars. 
Even a cursory glance at Mr. 
Samenfink’s findings reveals that 
many of his respondents either re- 
jected or failed to understand the 
Catholic concept of sex. Their atti- 
tudes and practices both before and 
during marriage displayed a wide 
departure from Catholic standards. 
Yet they considered themselves 
Catholics. Why are they, and ap- 
parently a good number of other 
Catholics, so ill-prepared to meet 
the challenge of secularism in this 
area? 

Some observers attempt to side- 
step this question by pointing to 
original sin. They tend to regard all 
deviations from Catholic moral 
standards as mere indications of 
human weakness or recalcitrance. 
No doubt some of them are, and 
they must be dealt with accordingly. 
Nevertheless, when deviations be- 
come widespread, we are forced to 
conclude that other factors are 
operative. 

In other words, although we are 
keenly aware that modern attitudes 
and practices related to sex offer 
a serious challenge to Catholic 
couples, they do not in themselves 
explain why so many apparently 
fail to conform to Catholic stand- 
ards in their conduct. Modern con- 
ditions present the occasions, they 
do not cause the failures. Why, 
then, do many couples fail to con- 
form? In addition to the intellectual 
apathy which I have already in- 
dicated, several more specific fac- 
tors merit attention. 


F msT, many Catholics are unpre- 
pared to meet this challenge of secu- 
larism because they possess a nega- 
tive, if not derogatory, concept of 
sex, They have not been trained to 
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take an objective, rational view of 
this important area of human ac- 
tivity, with the result that when 
they encounter changed conditions 
and divergent attitudes, they are 
unprepared to evaluate them in the 
light of right reason and Faith. 
Furthermore, their negative train- 
ing in matters of sex leaves them 
unprepared to appreciate the nature 
and purpose of sexual expression 
both before and during marriage. 
Consequently, the function of sex 
remains a thing apart, unintegrated 
in their total personality and their 
philosophy of life. They have been 
taught a series of prohibitions and 
restrictions related to sexual expres- 
sion. They have not been trained 
to appreciate its positive value both 
in terms of personal development 
and the service of God. 


Tus does not represent the 


Church’s approach to sex. Why, 
then, do we find it coloring so much 
of contemporary Catholic thought 
and training? This is not the place 
to trace the history of attitudes to- 
ward sex. Suffice it to say that a 
serious deficiency characterizes the 
approach of many Catholics. This 
stems from a confusion between 
sins of unchastity and the physical 
manifestations of sex. The mistake 
has been made of extending the 
character of sinfulness from the 
prohibited act to the physical phe- 
nomena. In other words, because 
the conscious, deliberate consent 
to venereal pleasure under circum- 
stances when this is prohibited con- 
stitutes serious sin, the error has 
been made of attributing the quality 
of sinfulness to the venereal pleas- 
ure itself and to the physical organs 
which give rise to it. Hence there is 
a tendency to look upon the physical 
aspects of the reproductive drive as 
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sinful and to lose sight of the fact 
that the sinfulness of unchaste acts 
is a quality of the act of consent, 
not of the venereal pleasure in- 
volved. 


Tus extension of sinfulness to the 
physical aspects of sex has serious 
consequences. The Christian’s nor- 
mal disgust and dislike for sin is 
transferred to the sexual faculties 
and all that is associated with them. 
The entire area of sex acquires 
heavy emotional overtones which 
make it difficult for parents and 
teachers to deal with it objectively 
and rationally. As a result, Catholic 
youth are not given positive, com- 
prehensive training in chastity. 
They are forced to seek their knowl- 
edge of sexual phenomena from 
questionable sources. They are not 
trained to appreciate the essential 
relationship between their develop- 
ing sexual faculties and their future 
roles in marriage and parenthood, 
nor are they taught that their sexual 
powers and all that is related to 
them are a noble privilege enabling 
them to co-operate with God in the 
procreation and education of His 
children. Likewise, they are given 
little instruction concerning the 
physical and psychological mechan- 
isms of sexual arousal in themselves 
and in others, with the result that 
the relationship between modesty 
and chastity remains vague and 
confused. 

Because they have not been 
trained to evaluate sexual phe- 
nomena objectively and in terms of 
right reason, it is not surprising 
that they are unable to integrate sex 
positively in their service of God 
and their own personal develop- 
ment. Even in marriage, sex is re- 
garded as a thing apart, a necessity 
of nature, a mutually rewarding ex- 
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perience, perhaps, but not some- 
thing to be regulated according to 
right reason in the service of God. 
Hence, when conformity to Catholic 
moral standards requires serious 
sacrifice, these standards are re- 
jected or considered not pertinent 
under the circumstances. Since 
previous training has led them to 
regard the whole area of sex as 
something vague, negative, more or 
less irrational, and under consider- 
able suspicion, they find it easy to 
by-pass the application of right 
reason to it in marriage. 


S econo, closely related to intel- 
lectual apathy and this negative ap- 
proach to sex is the failure to recog- 
nize the real significance of many 
modern changes related to sex and 
marriage. Many couples apparently 
regard all changes, whether in the 
area of economics, politics, social 
customs, fashions, or morals, as 
more or less inevitable. If adjust- 
ment to modern change requires the 
rejection of some traditional Cath- 
olic standards, then these must go 

for God does not ask the impos- 
sible. 

Such couples frequently soothe 
their consciences by arguing that 
moral theologians are typically slow 
in meeting contemporary problems. 
Traditional solutions may have 
worked very well in a simple, rural 
society; they are no longer perti- 
nent. Eventually, the “Church” will 
catch up with the modern world. 
Meanwhile, modern couples will 
have to work out their problems 
in their own way. 

This attitude is a further reflec- 
tion of defective training. As I have 
indicated, much religious training 
has emphasized specific norms and 
standards without relating these to 
the religious value premises upon 
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which they are based. Consequently, 
when specific Catholic norms are 
challenged, many Catholics fail to 
see that it is their whole system of 
beliefs which is being called in ques- 
tion. Likewise, they fail to recog- 
nize that modern morally objection- 
able norms and standards are based 
on ultimate premises which are ob- 
viously opposed to Catholic beliefs 
concerning the origin, nature, and 
destiny of man. 


an secularism seriously af- 
fects some couples because they 
have lost their sense of unity with 
the Church and their fellow Cath- 
olics. Humanly speaking, religious 
solidarity must be experienced 
through some concrete forms of 
interaction with other members of 
the group if it is to support and 
strengthen the individual’s adher- 
ence to group standards. As Cath- 


olics become increasingly mobile, 
moving away from the traditional 
centers of solidarity associated with 
the communities and parishes of 
their youth, many find it difficult to 
identify with fellow Catholics in 


their new situations. Since their 
participation in the liturgy has been 
reduced to a more or less passive, 
perfunctory role, they experience 
little sense of unity from their 
weekly half-hour attendance at 
Mass. 

Under these circumstances, the 
constant, daily impact of secular at- 
titudes and practices strikes the iso- 
lated couple with peculiar force. 
They feel out of step with their 
secular neighbors, yet they experi- 
ence little sense of unity with their 
fellow Catholics. In the long run, 
many tend, more or less uncon- 
sciously, to acquire the secular out- 
looks and conduct of those around 
them. 
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Urban parishes must take real- 
istic steps to integrate these mobile 
couples. Greater participation in 
the liturgy offers one method, 
though this suggestion may appear 
somewhat utopian under present 
conditions. More active promotion 
of the various family life movements 
which now exist probably repre- 
sents the most readily available and 
workable means of securing unity 
and a sense of solidarity with the 
Church among such couples. A\l- 
though these movements are geared 
primarily for action, they serve as 
excellent social vehicles for promot- 
ing group solidarity. Experience 
shows that people experience unity 
chiefly by doing things together. 


| + conclusion, therefore, we can 
meet the challenge of secularism 
only by modifying the conditions 
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which make Catholic couples sus- 
ceptible to it. This means we must 
return to a positive, comprehensive, 
balanced teaching and training pro- 
gram in the areas of sex and mar- 
riage. It requires, further, that we 
train Catholics to think in terms of 
basic principles as well as specific 
practices. Finally, we must recog- 
nize the need for creating new social 
vehicles or means for assuring and 
promoting the spirit of unity among 
mobile Catholics. 

The uniqueness of the Catholic 
position is becoming particularly 
clear in matters related to sex and 
marriage. Catholics wili withstand 
the inroads of secularism to the ex- 
tent that they appreciate the posi- 
tive basis for this uniqueness and 
actively experience the support 
which comes from unity with their 
fellow Catholics in the Church. 


Realize 


by ZENNA HENDERSON 


Bea UTY is not a thing but a knowing, 

A seeing, a touching with other than hands. 
This is a truth too long in the learning, 

Too slowly, too slowly the heart understands. 


Beauty comes sharply against the horizon 

Or softly and warmly enfolded by night—- 
But never for holding and never for kee ping— 
Because of its brevity, beauty is bright. 





The Champion of the Barrio 


by ARTHUR J. ROTH 


A BARRIO without civic pride is a 
pathetic place and the barrio of 
San Juan had never had a cham- 
pion. For years they had listened 
to the people of other parts of the 
city talking about the great men 
their barrios had produced. It is 
true that old Arturo Mirando had 
once brought a certain short-lived 
notoriety to San Juan. He had 
caught an octopus in one of his 
nets, brought it home and installed 
it in the tank that supplied drink- 
ing water to the people of the barrio. 

For a while the barrio was fa- 
mous and many people came in the 
evenings to admire the sulky, evil- 
looking addition to the population 
of San Juan, However, some misan- 
thrope had informed the Inspector 
of Water and the latter had indig- 
nantly closed old Arturo’s aqua- 
rium. Once again San Juan lapsed 
to the apathetic status of a barrio 
without a champion. 


Bi all this changed the day that 
Manolo Chavez was called into the 
music room of the city high school. 
Manolo was fourteen; he was quick, 
wiry and small, like a little rock 
lizard. He had a dark brown face 
and darting black eyes. His arms 
were fluid and graceful, with slim 
wrists and tapering fingers. 

In the music room, Manolo stood 
holding his flute as he gravely 
watched the music teacher, who 
was talking to Sefior Fernandez 
Concepcion de Rivas y Perez, the 


conductor of the city’s municipal 
band. 

Manolo had just finished playing 
a few selections and the conductor 
and the music teacher were dis- 
cussing his ability. The municipal 
band was without a flutist; the 
regular flutist was in Madrid and 
the other one was sick. 

The conductor, an imposing man 
with a terrifying black mustache, 
said to Manolo, “Listen, we have 
agreed to let you play this Sunday 
in the park. If you do well you may 
play until the Summer concerts 
are finished. You must practice 
several hours a day for the rest of 
the week.” 

“Si, Senor,” Manolo replied. 

Manolo went home and told his 
parents, “I am going to play with 
the municipal band in the park this 
Sunday.” 

“You can play with whoever you 
like,” Manolo’s mother answered 
absent-mindedly. “But no evil com- 
panions!” 

She was very concerned about 
evil companions but Manolo’s fa- 
ther was of a more earthy nature 
and he sternly admonished his son, 
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“Manolo, I shall cut out your tongue 
and make soup of it if you do not 
stop telling such magnificent lies.” 


| said nothing. His music 
teacher came the next day with the 
score of “La Vida Alegre” and 
marked out the flute passage for 
his pupil. Manolo’s parents were 
astonished when the music teacher 
informed them of their son’s new 
position. Manolo was now regarded 
with awe and his parents treated 
him with a new-found delicacy. 
One has to be careful with an in- 
fant prodigy. His younger brothers 
and sisters were not allowed to 
make any noise when Manolo prac- 
ticed. No more was Manolo asked 
to carry water or to go to the har- 
bor and meet his father in the 
mornings. 

The barrio had found a champion. 
A member of the barrio was playing 
in the municipal band—the young- 
est member of the band at that. 
The whole attitude of the barrio 
changed. Its fishermen would no 
longer have to suffer in silence, lis- 
tening to the exploits of Cisneros 
the cyclist, hero of the Martires 
barrio; or stand mute when the 
fishermen of the Palo barrio talked 
of the conquests of Rubio, their 
boxer. The San Juan men became 
insufferable and insulted the fish- 
ermen of other barrios and bragged 
about the barrio of San Juan being 
the musical cradle of the city. 
There was a subtle shift in the 
social position of the inhabitants of 
San Juan. They were now recog- 
nized experts on all things musical. 
Several of the younger men began 
to carry guitars and accordions 
around with them. 

Miguel Garcia remarked one 
morning in the harbor that the 
other barrios had champions in 
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physical things but that the cham- 
pion of the San Juan barrio was an 
artist, a champion in the realm of 
the spirit, and this reflected the 
greater depth of soul possessed by 
the San Juan barrio. The other 
fishermen reached the limit of their 
endurance and several of them fell 
upon Garcia who thereby painfully 
learned that physical attributes 
were not to be disdained. 

Old Arturo Mirando, who had 
long been smarting over the loss 
of his budding aquarium, got drunk 
one day and in a burst of civic pride 
swaggered down to the office of the 
Inspector of Water and roundly 
harangued him until the police 
came and took Arturo away. 


Every evening now as Manolo 
practiced, a group formed outside 
his house and Pablo Casals himself 
never had such a devoted following. 
And pity the driver who sounded a 
car horn or the youth who dared 
to ring a bicycle bell while Manolo 
was practicing. Old men who had 
never before heard “La Vida Alegre” 
would gravely nod their heads and 
agree that the flute passage was 
played more movingly than they 
had ever heard it played before. 

The day that Manolo’s uniform 
arrived was a memorable one. The 
fact that it was four sizes too big 
detracted nothing from its glory. 
It was white with red piping down 
the trousers and red epaulettes on 
the jacket. It had gold buttons and 
a black leather belt that went 
around the waist and across one 
shoulder. 

A tailor in the barrio took charge 
of the alterations and the barrio 
discussed each fitting and refitting 
with great interest. Bautista, who 
had a shoeshine stand at the Mira- 
mar Hotel, took charge of the boots 
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and belt. Every night he carefully 
polished them until the brilliance of 
both the boots and belt was some- 
thing to behold. The barber trim- 
med Manolo’s hair, free, and gave 
him a good sprinkling of Agua 
Florida so that he would smell nice. 
A silk handkerchief was donated 
that Manolo might discreetly show 
that he came from a barrio of sub- 
stance. 

On the Saturday evening before 
the concert, Manolo was prevailed 
upon to play for the fishermen be- 
fore they went out for the night. 
Manolo was hoisted high on a cart 
and resplendent in his new uni- 
form, proceeded to play the flute pas- 
sage from “La Vida Alegre.” The 
bystanders went wild and Manolo 
had to repeat the passage six times 
before they would disperse. 


0. the Sunday of the concert the 


whole barrio marched down to the 
park to hear Manolo play. Manolo 
was quite nervous. Several*of the 
barrio’s music critics were giving 
him conflicting last minute instruc- 
tions. Bautista had brought along 
his shoeshine box and was lovingly 
shining Manolo’s shoes. The tailor 
was on hand with a spare needle and 
thread. In refitting the jacket he 
had made it a little tight and he 
feared that a button might pop off 
at the last moment. 

The conductor, enormous mus- 
tache at full flight, arrived and 
called the members of the band up 
to the bandstand. It was a lovely 
afternoon. The sky was cloudless 
and swallows crossed and recrossed 
over the palm and almond trees that 
grew in the park. A kindly little 
breeze wandered in from the Medi- 
terranean and tempered the heat 
of the still brilliant sun. The air 
was musky with the smell of jas- 
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mine. The water sellers went around 
with their big white jugs and little 
quicksilver boys darted in and out 
of the crowd selling peanuts. 


Tue conductor rapped the podium 
sharply several times, brought 
down the baton and the concert was 
on. The first four selections went 
off nicely. The conductor started 
the last selection, “La Vida Alegre.” 
Manolo sat rigid waiting for the 
flute solo. Several of his neighbors 
were afraid, now that the awful mo- 
ment was upon them, that Manolo 
might perhaps drop the flute or 
somehow disgrace the honor of the 
barrio. The tension mounted. Not 
a word was heard from the people 
of the San Juan barrio. Bautista 
stood with a brush in one hand and 
a rag in the other, mouth open and 
ears strained forward. The tailor 
had retired to the shade of a tree 
and agonizingly waited for one of 
the buttons to pop off Manolo’s uni- 
form in the middle of the passage. 
Manolo’s family gathered in a group 
and Manolo’s mother had a hand- 
kerchief out and was quietly weep- 
ing into it. The father stood proud 
yet unimpressed, with true Spanish 
dignity, as if it were an everyday 
occurrence to have as a son the best 
flute player in Spain. 


Pl ancue straightened in the chair 
and a thousand eyes riveted on him. 
He lifted the flute and five hundred 
heads craned forward. He pulled 
the music stand in a trifle closer 
and five hundred sighs were heard. 
He lifted the flute to his mouth 
again and five hundred hearts 
stopped. As the first notes of the 
flute soared out another sound was 
heard. From one side of the park 
came the strident wail of a locomo- 
tive whistle. Its vulgar brashness 
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overrode the delicacy of the flute’s 
tone. Manolo’s cheeks puffed, his 
eyes started, as he tried to make 
the flute heard, but angrily, insist- 
ently, the whistle of the engine shat- 
tered the air. Then the whistle 
stopped and the people were shocked 
to find that the flute solo was over 
and the band had moved on to the 
next passage. Manolo sat, his head 
bowed, the flute resting on his 
knees. 

Miguel Garcia, he who had been 
set upon by jealous fishermen, 
clapped his hands sharply and cried, 
“We did not hear the flute!” 

The rest of the barrio took up 
the chant. Clapping their hands and 
stamping their feet they called for 
la flauta. 

The band was unable to continue. 
The conductor majestically turned 
around and demanded, “Well, what 
is wrong?” 

“We have not heard the flute 
solo,” Miguel Garcia informed him. 


Tue conductor thought that this 
is what happened when music was 
presented in the park for poor peo- 
ple. Better to play in a hall and 
demand admission, thereby keeping 


out the riffraff. Nevertheless he 
turned to the band and rapped on 
the podium, “Da capo,” he ordered. 

And the band began to repeat the 
movement. This time when Manolo 
started the flute passage there was 
no train whistle. Incredibly pure, 
high and lilting, knifing through the 
air up to the heavens, came the 
sound of Manolo’s flute. A thousand 
eyes beamed. A thousand ears lis- 
tened in wonder. Such flute playing 
had never before been heard. At 
the end of the piece they broke into 
a spontaneous clapping and shout- 
ing. Oh, the din they raised! The 
frightened swallows flew away from 
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the park and did not come back for 
hours. 

Senor Fernandez Concepcion de 
Rivas y Perez turned around and 
bowed. He thought that it was only 
in poor people that one found a 
proper appreciation of music. He 
bowed again, astonished at the tu- 
multuous cheering and mentally 
added that he would see about ex- 
tending the concert season for a few 
weeks to give such true music loy- 
ers a chance to hear further works. 
He bowed a third time to his ad- 
mirers and this time a rough voice 
called, “Le flauta!” 


Sefton Fernandez Concepcion de 
Rivas y Perez finally understood. 
Irritated, he turned around and 
pointed the baton at Manolo, bid- 
ding him rise. He thought again that 
the people were too emotional to 
appreciate the technical virtuosity 
of a good conductor, more liable to 
be carried away by an insignificant 
flute player. Manolo stood and 
oh, the cheers of his people! A voice 
shouted, “Play it again!” 

The rest of the members of the 
band were putting away their in- 
struments. Th conductor had left 
the podium and Manolo put the flute 
to his lips and played again the 
flute passage. Startled, Senor Fer- 
nandez Concepcion de Rivas y Perez 
turned around in time to see Manolo 
disappear in the crowd. They 
marched him back. in triumph to 
the barrio and every time the pro- 
cession stopped, Bautista whipped 
out his rag and gave Manolo’s shoes 
arub. The tailor anxiously kept an 
eye on the buttons. 

Manolo’s mother still wept and 
his father put his arm around the 
boy’s shoulder. And thus did Manolo 
Chavez bring civic pride to the bar- 
rio of San Juan. 











COLORADO'S CHAMPION OF GOOD GOVERNMENT 
by Charles Oxton 


Ix Denver early last January, the personal fortunes of youthful Steve 
MeNichols reached full cycle. A tall, tanned, blunt-spoken man, Mc- 
Nichols had managed to cram into his forty-two years what would have 
been a lifetime of public service for most other men. Specifically, it in- 
cluded a tour of duty as a field agent for the FBI, a brilliant naval career 
during World War II, and almost a decade of service to the people of Colo- 
rado as a crusading assistant district attorney, Democratic state senator 
and lieutenant governor. 

Now, watched by his pretty, blonde-haired wife, Marjory, and their 
five young children, he stood beneath the golden dome of Colorado’s 
weather-marked capital to receive the highest honor within the power 
of his fellow citizens to bestow. 

While photographers’ bulbs flashed and newsreel cameras whirred, 
he raised his right hand and solemnly repeated the words that made him 
one of the youngest governors in Colorado’s eighty-year history and the 
first Catholic to hold that high office since the state’s admission to the 
Union on August 1, 1876. 
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F oR MeNichols, elected by a con- 
vincing margin of some 20,000 votes 
just two months earlier, the occa- 
sion was doubly satisfying. Not 
only did it open the way officially 
for him to put into practice his pub- 
licly - announced determination to 
overhaul certain outmoded features 
of the state government and stream- 
line its administrative machinery to 
meet the mounting problems posed 
by the enormous growth in Colo- 
rado’s population and the unprece- 
dented boom in its mining, indus- 
trial and agricultural output. It 
also confirmed a resounding defeat 
to a small, abortive attempt—pub- 
licly branded as a “smear” by one 
nationally syndicated columnist — 
to inject the question of a candi- 
date’s religious affiliation into a po- 
litical campaign. 

The attempt, without sanction of 
any kind, official or otherwise, from 
any responsible public figure, had 
taken the form of unsigned leaflets 
in defiance of Federal law and pro- 
duced in MeNichols a typically Irish 
reaction. 

Instead of being alarmed at the 
new development, he intensified his 
efforts to win the election. Backed 
by his undisputed record of faithful 
public service, he stumped the state 
from one end to the other. In no 
uncertain terms, he let it be known 
that he considered such service a 
privilege open to any responsible 
citizen and not a right restricted to 
a chosen few. 

In the face of this hard-hitting 
campaign, the anonymously-au- 
thored leaflets might have been just 
so many pieces of blank paper for 
all the effect they had on the even- 
tual outcome. Not only was Mc- 
Nichols returned the winner, but 
Albert T. Frantz and Edward Day, 
two other Catholic candidates, were 
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elected to the state supreme court 
as well. 


F ACING up to problems, political or 
otherwise, is nothing new to Steve 
MeNichols. In 1943, during the Al- 
lied invasion of North Africa, he 
was a green cargo officer on a navy 
transport anchored off the beach at 
Oran. His job was to get a cargo of 
vitally-needed supplies to shore and 
into the hands of the waiting Allied 
troops. 

Under other circumstances, the 
job might have been routine. In 
MeNichols’ case the situation was 
complicated by the fact that the na- 
tives who had been hired to help 
unload the vessel suddenly devel- 
oped a marked distaste for work. 
The cause of their attitude centered 
around the fluctuating tide of bat- 
tle not too many miles distant. 
Through their spokesman, they let 
it be known that they had no inten- 
tion of being caught in an embar- 
rassing, and possibly dangerous, 
position if the Allied fortunes 
should take a turn for the worse, 
and no amount of cajolery or 
proferred offers of ready currency 
could make them alter their view. 

Stubbornly, McNichols refused to 
accept defeat. Taking stock of the 
situation, he noticed that the na- 
tives almost to a man, would do 
anything to get their hands on an 
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American cigarette. By - passing 
military priorities, he unloaded 
hundreds of cartons of the precious 
commodity and started contract 
negotiations on the beach. When he 
returned to the ship, the natives 
were busily unloading cargo at an 
agreed-upon wage of a cigarette an 
hour. Recalling the incident, Mc- 
Nichols invariably adds one smiling 
comment. 

“Politicians,” he declares, “are 
often accused of making deals in 
smoke-filled rooms. This was one 
time when a deal was made in broad 
daylight. The smoke was there all 
right, but for once I think it was 
justified.” 


Tue choice of a political career 


was almost inevitable for Mc- 
Nichols. One of four children, he 


grew up in a home where both reli- 
gion and politics found ready ex- 
pression. Both his parents were de- 
vout Catholics and they saw to it 
that their offspring had every op- 
portunity to be the same. Mass on 
Sundays and holydays of obligation 
was a “must.” When the family 
sat down to a meal, they prefaced it 
with a prayer and closed it with an 
act of thanksgiving. 

The year Steve was born, his dad, 
a genial Irishman with a stubborn 
set of principles, was appointed 
deputy state auditor. The post 
didn’t pay very much but Billy Mc- 
Nichols was proud that he held a 
government job. For the next forty- 
one years, he served the people of 
Colorado faithfully, as deputy sec- 
retary of state, as a member of the 
state land board, as secretary of the 
state senate, and finally as auditor 
of the city of Denver. 

“My father stepped on a lot of 
toes in this last job,” MeNichols re- 
members. “But the people of Den- 
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ver must have felt he was looking 
out for their interests—which he 
was. They elected him every four 
years for a quarter of a century. 
When he retired in 1955, he was a 
city ‘institution.’ ” 


Tue ability to make friends easily 
—an indispensable talent for any- 
one in public life—manifested itself 
in Steve MecNichols very early. 
Hardly a day went by that he wasn’t 
bringing some new friend home 
from grammar school for his 
mother to feed. These youthful visi- 
tors seldom came announced, a fact 
which prompted Mrs. MecNichols to 
take unusual precautionary meas- 
ures. When preparing supper, she 
made it a practice to plan for at 
least two extra places at the table. 
She wasn’t often disappointed. 
Another political asset, that of 
being able to put his finger on the 
crux of an issue, showed itself while 
MeNichols was still very young. One 
day he was out tossing a baseball 
around in front of the MeNichols’ 
Denver home when he spotted his 
brother, Bill (now his chief execu- 
tive assistant) on the roof of the 
front porch. Without any prelimi- 
nary, Steve heaved the ball at him. 
Caught unawares, Bill ducked just 
in time and the ball went sailing 
through a neighbor’s window. Con- 
fronted by his father with his crime, 
Steve assumed a pose of injured 
innocence. “There wouldn’t have 
been any damage,” he pointed out 
soberly, “if Bill hadn’t ducked.” 


Wren Steve graduated from high 
school, the matter of choosing a life- 
time career was anything but upper- 
most in his thoughts. The country 
was deep in the depression and, 
poor as his prospects for employ- 
ment were, Steve wanted to go to 
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work—at what exactly, he didn’t 
know. 

His father, however, had other 
ideas. He insisted that Steve go to 
college, and he made his insistence 
stick. Steve enrolled at Regis Col- 
lege in Denver but he did get per- 
mission to work after school and on 
Saturdays to help pay his way and 
lighten the load on his father who 
still had three other children to sup- 
port and provide with an education. 

In his free time during the school 
year he worked as a chauffeur for 
an elderly lady who lived in Denver. 
During summer vacations, he toiled 
on a farm near Henderson, a town 
about thirty miles northwest of the 
Colorado capital. Finally, he capped 
his extra-school activities by getting 
a job as a day laborer on a highway 
maintenance crew. 

These last two jobs, though he 
didn’t know it then, were to give 
him an intimate, first-hand knowl- 
edge of many of the problems faced 
by farmers aad highway officials 
alike. Twenty years later, with his 
political star beginning to rise, he 
was leading the fight to give Colo- 
rado a model highway system, the 
equal of any in the country, and 
was also interceding in Washington 
to help alleviate the drought- 
stricken condition then plaguing 
farmers of his native state. 


A: Regis College he won a scholar- 
ship to Columbus Law School, a 
division of Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C. After graduat- 
ing with honors, he joined the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, work- 
ing as a field agent out of FBI offices 
in Baltimore and Boston. A year 
later he returned to Colorado to 
take the state bar examination. He 
could have taken the examination 
for the District of Columbia but, 
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with the uneasy state of world af- 
fairs (the year was 1940), he de- 
cided to plan a little further ahead. 

“I was pretty sure I could pass 
the Colorado bar exams then,” he 
says, “but I wasn’t at all sure I 
could pass them later without a 
long, hard job of ‘boning up.’ I 
played it smart and came back home 
while things were still fresh in my 
mind.” 


O vce admitted to the Colorado 
bar, MecNichols served a brief ap- 
prenticeship as an assistant district 
attorney in Denver before going to 
work for the Justice Department. 
He was planning to get married in 
December, 1941, to Marjory Hart, 
an alumna of nearby Loretta 
Heights College, but Pearl Harbor 
upset his schedule. The day after 
the Japanese attack, he and Mar- 
jory postponed their wedding. A 
little over two months later, on 
February 20, 1942, Steve enlisted as 
an apprentice seaman and shortly 
afterward was assigned to officers 
training school in New London, 
Connecticut. 

It wasn’t until after he received 
his commission that he and Marjory 
were married, but even their con- 
templated ten-day honeymoon had 
to take second place to the war. 
Three days after the wedding, Steve 
received orders to report to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and for the next year 
he spent almost every waking mo- 
ment on amphibious maneuvers 
with the army, navy and marines at 
blacked-out East Coast ports. Out 
of these, and later experiences he 
helped write the book, Ship to Shore 
Movement, which was to become 
the “bible” for amphibious inva- 
sions all over the world. 

On June 3, 1943, he was aboard 
one of the vessels that sailed out 
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into the Atlantic to join the mighti- 
est armada ever assembled. The 
birth of his first child was expected 
any moment but with the ship’s 
radio shack sealed it wasn’t until 
he hit the beach at Oran that he 
learned that young Steve, Jr., had 
finally made his appearance. The 
date of his birth, ironically enough, 
was the very day his father had 
sailed to join the North African in- 
vasion. 


Prox North Africa, Steve went to 
Sicily before returning home for a 
brief rest. Alerted again for over- 
seas duty, he sailed through the 
Panama Canal and on across the 
Pacific to a succession of blood- 
stained islands whose names are 
now history. There were Makin and 
Tarawa and the Marshalls and Eni- 
wetok and half a dozen others—ten 
in all. 

Steve commanded the lead boat 
in each operation since his job was 
to find the exact spot on the beach 
where the marines and GI’s were to 
land. He came out of the war with 
a Bronze Star, a Navy unit citation 
and commendation, a scar on his 
chin—the result of a heavy fall into 
one of the landing craft when its 
lowering cable broke—and a pas- 
sion for peace and quiet. 

The latter feeling didn’t last very 
long. In 1948 he campaigned for 
the Colorado state senate and won 
a landslide victory. Before he 
knew it, he was back in the thick 
of battle again. Accustomed to 
plain talk and straight thinking, he 
began to speak his mind on the 
floor of the senate with such blunt 
conviction that his colleagues on 
both sides of the political aisles 
soon started to sit up and take 
notice. 

In 1949, Governor Lee Knous ap- 
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pointed Steve chairman of a com- 
mittee to map out a sorely-needed, 
long-range highway program. Draw- 
ing on his earlier experience as a 
member of a highway maintenance 
crew, McNichols set to work. With 
his committee, he studied the prob- 
lem from every angle. He held 
meetings all over the state and took 
inventory of the state’s exact needs. 
Armed with the figures, he drew up 
what he thought was a workable 
tax program to pay for the project 
and submitted it to the state legis- 
lature. 

To his dismay, the legislature 
threw it out, whereupon Steve went 
to work and revised the plan and 
brought it right back. The legis- 
lature threw it out the second time, 
and the third, but the fourth time it 
passed it. When the federal gov- 
ernment brought forth the famous 
multi-billion dollar interstate high- 
way program, Colorado was ready 
with blueprints and matching 
funds. 


I. the years that followed, Mc- 
Nichols added to his reputation for 


getting things done. During his 
term as state senator, he was ap- 
pointed to the highly important 
Colorado crime and school com- 
mittees where he introduced bills 
setting up a modern parole depart- 
ment, regulating public utilities and 
providing for equitable govern- 
mental machinery affecting a host 
of other activities concerned with 
the common good. Like his father, 
he stepped on a lot of toes, political 
and private, but, as one veteran 
newspaperman observed, “even his 
enemies respected him for what he 
was trying to do.” 

In 1954, he was chosen to run for 
lieutenant governor on the same 
ticket with Governor Edwin C. 
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Johnson, a widely-respected power 
in Colorado politics who had served 
three terms as United States Sena- 
tor in addition to twice occupying 
the governor’s chair. 

Johnson’s serious illness shortly 
after the election threw the burden 
of gubernatorial responsibility 
squarely on MeNichols. 

For the balance of Johnson’s 
term, Steve handled most of John- 
son’s duties in addition to his own. 
Characteristically, he refused to let 
the weight of the double office 
weaken his zeal for civic compe- 
tence and efficiency. In one in- 
stance, in his capacity as chairman 
of the State Board of Equalization, 
he discovered that the tax rolls of 
sixty-three counties had not been 
certified as required by law. He re- 
fused to sign them despite assur- 
ances that the certification was only 
a formality. 

“It may be just a formality,” he 
told the chairman of the tax com- 
mission, “but it’s the law. Take 
them back and do them properly.” 


Now that Johnson’s duties are of- 
ficially his, McNichols has speeded 
up his activities to put into effect his 
program for streamlining and re- 
modeling the state’s governmental 
machinery which he set forth dur- 
ing last year’s campaign. 

High on his agenda are plans to 
modernize and improve the state 
welfare and correctional institu- 
tions; accelerate the development 
of Colorado’s wealth of mineral re- 
sources; and utilize more fully its 
deposits of coal and oil shale which, 
he says, are potentially the largest 
in the world. 

“With America forced to take the 
leadership of the free world,” he 
adds, “we would be guilty of crimi- 
nal negligence if we did not make 
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every possible effort to make avail- 
able those materials which will bol- 
ster its economy and contribute to 
its defense.” 


Ax home, MeNichols is a com- 
pletely different person from the 
serious individual he is in public 
life. As his brother, Bill, points out: 
“He likes to play an occasional 
game of poker, he’s handy at mend- 
ing broken cap pistols and he’s a 
whiz at getting his kids off on time 
to school.” 

The three oldest McNichols 
youngsters attend Christ the King 
parochial school in Denver and so 
far have shown budding musical 
ambitions. Steve, Jr., thirteen, plays 
a pretty fair piano. Bobby, ten, is 
partial to the trumpet. Billy, seven, 
shows a fondness for the clarinet. 
The two youngest children, Mary 
Elizabeth, four, and Marjory Ro- 
berta, fifteen months, have not ex- 
pressed themselves as yet. 

Sometimes, when all five of his 
offspring are simultaneously en- 
gaged in their favorite pastimes, the 
noise gets pretty deafening, but Mc- 
Nichols takes it all in stride. Once, 
when a visitor asked him if he 
didn’t find the racket somewhat dis- 
concerting, especially after a hard 
day at his desk, McNichols sur- 
prised him by answering that it 
didn’t bother him in the least. 

“After some of those sessions at 
the capital,” he grinned, “this is 
nothing. Besides,” he added, sober- 
ing, “if my kids were quiet I'd 
know they were up to some mis- 
chief and I’d have to punish them. 
I wouldn’t want to do it—but I'd 
do it. I have a tremendous respon- 
sibility as governor to the people of 
Colorado. But I have an even greater 
responsibility as a father to my 
family at home.” 

a 





by Hilda Graef 


Ger MANY is no longer Nazi. Hitler was a night- 
mare—the Third Reich an evil dream that came 
and went. The de-Nazification courts have done 
their work, and Adenauer is an honorable man. 
Young German men and women even make 
pilgrimages to the sites of the concentration 
‘amps and vow: It shall never happen again. 

No. Perhaps not. Not in our lifetime, anyway, 
and not in the same manner as it happened in 
1933. And yet. If we throw one glance at what 
has been most typically German throughout the 
ages, we may perhaps not be quite so sure. For 
there is a sinister streak in the German make-up, 
a poison that comes out again and again. It was 
restrained only for a time, during the Middle 
Ages, when the furor teutonicus was temporarily 
subdued by the authority of the Catholic Church. 
And even then it was not brought wholly under 
control. 

There is in the German character an indelible 
urge to transgress frontiers, even the most fun- 
damental ones. The first sin of man in paradise 
was such a transgression. Adam and Eve were 
tempted by the tremendous promise of the devil: 
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Eritis sicut Deus—you shall be like 
God. It is a temptation that, hap- 
pily, most of us are spared. We 
may be tempted to all manner of 
things—but we normally know that 
we are men and have no desire to 
leave our homely human sphere for 
the terrifying regions of the God- 
head. 

Now this is precisely the tempta- 
tion of the authentic German spirit. 
It hates limits, form, frontiers. The 
very language betrays this, in which 
one word can be added to another 
to form incredible compounds, and 
clause locked into clause until the 
speaker himself gets hopelessly en- 
tangled in his labyrinth of a sen- 
tence. This spirit lets itself be car- 
ried away blissfully on the sensual 
chords of Wagnerian music until it 
reaches a sphere where brutality 
and sentiment, religion and sex, 
reality and imagination are all 
merged into one vast formless wel- 
ter of emotion. 


I actual fact this sinister streak 
is already quite plain in one of 


the greatest German fourteenth- 
century mystics, the famous Meis- 
ter Eckhart. He was a very saintly 
Dominican contemplative, and yet 
his mystic teaching constantly trans- 
cended the frontiers between the 
uncreated Godhead and created 
man. Significantly, he restrained 
himself in his Latin works, but gave 
free rein to his ideas in his German 
sermons, where he preached a 
union of the soul with God that 
went so far as to imply even that 
man in some way shared in the 
creation of the world and that God 
somehow needed man for this work. 

This extraordinary idea was ex- 
pressed most clearly by another 
German mystic, Angelus Silesius, 
who belonged to the seventeenth 
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century, and who dared to write: 
“I know that without me God can- 
not live an instant—if I were de- 
stroyed, He, too, would have to give 
up the ghost.” When Nietzsche, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
proclaimed that God was dead and 
that it was now time for the Super- 
man to live, he only carried a tradi- 
tion to its ultimate conclusion— 
though both Meister Eckhart and 
Angelus Silesius would have re- 
pudiated him. 


Tus same truly elemental urge to 
transgress frontiers found its clas- 
sic expression in the greatest work 
of the greatest German poet, 
Goethe’s Faust, which has almost 
become the Bible of the modern 
German post-Christian man. This 
is no exaggeration, for it has been 
presented in German _ secondary 
schools and universities as the acme 
of wisdom for the last three-quar- 
ters of a century, and generation 
after generation of young Germans 
have been brought up on it. 

In the beginning of the great 
drama, on which Goethe worked 
from the time he was a young man 
almost to the day of his death at 
the age of eighty-two, Faust says: 
“I know, indeed, much, but I want 
to know all”—and in order to know 
all, as well as to enjoy all the pleas- 





Hilda Graef, born in Berlin, now resident 
in Oxford, puts us on guard: there is in 
the German character, she warns, an in- 
delible urge to transgress frontiers, even the 
most fundamental ones, and only a Reich, 
superior to all other nations can satisfy the 
longings of the compatriots of Luther, Hegel 
and Nietzsche. The Western Federal Repub- 
lic, with its large percentage of Catholics, 
however, gives cause for hope; by means of 
a true, vigorous Catholic life there, the na- 
tion may finally regain its health and become 
integrated in the great family of European 
nations. 
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ures of body and mind, he sells his 
soul to the devil. In the end, it is 
true, he is saved—but not through 
the grace of God, but through his 
own efforts; and the angels bearing 
his soul to heaven sing that they 
can redeem the man who has al- 
ways striven—but they do not say 
for what; the mere fact that Faust 
has always been longing for more 
suffices for his redemption. This is 
the Faustian man, “der Faustische 
Mensch,” in which the German soul 
sees its ideal. 


Tus insatiable thirst for Godlike- 
ness, which is the exact opposite of 
the authentic Christian desire for 
union with God, is compensated by 
a capacity for the most rigid exter- 
nal discipline. If Goethe exalted the 
limitless ambition of the creature 
that wants to be God, Hegel 
preached the rigid Prussian state as 
the incarnation of the world-spirit 
in his time. Because Prussia-Ger- 
many was this incarnation, it had 
an “absolute right” compared with 
which “the spirits of other existing 
nations are void of right.” Hitler 
had an excellent excuse if he broke 
treaties and invaded peaceful na- 
tions—for the official German state 
philosopher had given him the right 
to do so. 

For let us make no mistake. Hit- 
ler was not an ephemeral meteor 
coming from nowhere, rising and 
falling back into the night. This 
utterly commonplace man with the 
uncanny magic attraction for his 
countrymen and -women was an in- 
carnation of some of the deepest 
aspirations of the German mind. 
He gave it what it most wanted: 
limitless, Godlike power: the mythi- 
cal Reich, the domination of the 
whole world, for, as one of the Nazi 
songs proclaimed, “Today Germany 
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belongs to us, and tomorrow the 
whole world.” 

At the same time he also exacted 
an unheard-of discipline, absolute 
obedience, which suppressed all 
moral decisions of the individual, 
so that the limitless desires could 
come to rest in the total conviction 
that the Fuehrer would fulfill them 
without any individual being re- 
sponsible for the means by which 
this was to be achieved. If concen- 
tration camps had to be and mil- 
lions of Jews to be gassed—vwell, 


this, too, was only the business of 
the Fuehrer and the world-spirit 
incarnate in him: 
ing about it.” 


“We knew noth- 


W nex only a few years after the 
nightmare of the Third Reich had 
passed and France made great diffi- 
culties about joining forces with 
Germany against Communism, the 
Anglo-Saxon powers were disgusted. 
Surely, Germany had repented (or 
had it?), it had been brought to its 
knees, we must all forget and for- 
give and admit it once again to the 
circle of civilized nations. Why 
could France not see this, why did 
she hark back to bygone things? 
Germany has always regarded 
France as its archenemy, the “Erb- 
feind,” and even though there are 
a good many individual Germans 
who are Francophile the opposition 
between the two nations is far too 
deep-rooted to be reconciled by a 
few professions of friendship and 
understanding. For the French 
spirit is the almost exact opposite 
of the German “Geist.” French civil- 
ization means clarity, definitions of 
frontiers, precision, whereas Ger- 
man “Kultur” wants to transgress 
frontiers and water down defini- 
tions. When the German Weltgeist 
feels the urge to expand it has the 
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right to do so, for there is some- 
thing fundamentally divine in it, 
which does not exist in the spirits 
of the other nations. The French, 
with their love of clarity and rea- 
son, are naturally afraid of these 
elemental urges that invaded their 
country time and again during the 
last eighty years. They are, unfor- 
tunately, less afraid of the infiltra- 
tion of German thought, and it al- 
most seems that what the German 
arms have failed to conquer may 
now be defeated by German phi- 
losophy. 

For German philosophy is funda- 
mentally un-Christian, indeed anti- 
Christian. Luther’s so-called Refor- 
mation broke the all too often very 
tenuous bonds that held the unruly 
German spirit to the sane meta- 
physical and moral teaching of the 
Church. From that time German 
thought ran wild, and because it 
was wild it sounded more interest- 
ing than the old established truths. 
That God lives had been said for 
thousands of years——-but that He is 
dead, as Nietzsche proclaimed, was, 
indeed, news, was staggering in its 
audacity, was worth thinking about. 
That Nietzsche was insane seemed 
to make no difference, and the Ger- 
man poison spread. 


Toess live longer than politics, and 
themselves make politics. Hitler was 
a man with one idea, so was Marx 


and he, too, was a German. He 
learned his dialectics from Hegel 
and applied them to the social situ- 
ation of his time. 

It should give food for thought 
that both Hitler and Marx had Ger- 
man philosophy in their blood—for 
the strange and dangerous thing is 
that German thought is not mainly 
an exercise of reason dominating 
the lower instincts, but goes “into 
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the blood,” is a heady wine that 
intoxicates and finally does not il- 
luminate, but darkens reason. For 
what is more nonsensical than that 
the world spirit is incarnate in the 
Prussian state, or in the prole- 
tariat, or that God cannot live with- 
out me, or, indeed, that He is dead? 
Yet all this is greedily lapped up by 
millions not only of Germans but 
also of many others who admire the 
German Geist. 

Why has German thought this 
extraordinary attraction, that even 
the lucid French now eagerly study 
the philosophy of a people so clearly 
opposed to their own spirit? Even 
for the clearest human mind dark- 
ness has an attraction, just as sin 
has an attraction difficult to resist 
without grace. Mephisto, the devil 
who served Faust, called himself 
the spirit that always denies. De- 
nial, darkness, even absurdity has 
a power that tempts and finally 
seduces. 

Certainly, this uncanny darkness 
is not the whole of German thought, 
just as Wagner is not the whole of 
German music, and just as there 
were quite a number of the most 
genuine Germans who heroically re- 
sisted Hitler. But if we would 
analyze what constitutes that deep- 
est core in the German character 
that both attracts and terrifies the 
world it is this formless, lawless 
darkness that would usurp the place 
of God Himself. 


I. is all the more dangerous as it 
may be accompanied by the most 
engaging frankness and friendliness. 
Himmler himself, the terrifying 
chief of the Gestapo, is supposed to 
have been a very devoted father of 
his family, and Hitler would weep 
when he listened to music. On the 
other hand, some of the most pro- 
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found thinkers who write volumes 
on the tragic loneliness of man are 
in private life well-fed, common- 
place citizens with no tragedy any- 
where about them. 

Certainly, such phenomena are 
possible in every nation, but they 
are remarkably common in Ger- 
many. It is a kind of schizophrenia 
—and this, too, was clearly ex- 
pressed by Goethe in a famous pas- 
sage where Faust speaks about the 
two souls that live in his breast, 
which is one of his most widely 
cited sayings. The Germans pride 
themselves on being men of. two 
souls, forever hovering between two 
worlds, between heaven and hell, 
never quite belonging to one or the 
other. 

Now schizophrenics are danger- 
ous. For it can never be predicted 
with any certainty how they will 
react. As in the sphere of the spirit 
the Faustian man hovers between 
heaven and hell, so in the political 
sphere he hovers between East and 
West. 

Certainly, under a man of Chris- 
tian principles like Adenauer there 
is comparatively little danger of a 
sudden volte-face. But Adenauer, 
like Briining before him, is not an 
authentic expression of the German 
spirit, he is not the Faustian man 
of the two souls in which Germans 
instinetively recognize their deep- 
est longings. Luther was such a 
man, Hitler was—and when another 
such should arise, or even one with 
a less magic personality, but in 
some way representing the eternal 
wavering between two worlds, there 
is little doubt that the nation would 
follow where he would lead them. 


Waar bearing has all this on the 
present division of Germany? This 
is almost an image of the schizo- 
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phrenia of which we have just 
spoken. Western Germany corre- 
sponds almost exactly to those parts 
of the country that were once, 2,000 
years ago, under Roman domina- 
tion, which still bear traces of the 
civilizing power of the ancient Em- 
pire and which very largely resisted 
the Reformation. Eastern Germany, 
on the other hand, was never a Ro- 
man province, was Christianized 
only very late and gladly suc- 
cumbed to the Reformation that 
freed it from a religion that had 
never really penetrated its heart. 

It still resists Communism, but 
Marxist teaching has already made 
inroads into the minds of the young, 
and when some of them enter the 
Western zone they have to be re- 
educated in a very real sense. Un- 
less the re-unification takes place 
in the very near future, it would be 
more than probable that a gulf 
would have opened between East- 
ern and Western Germany which 
would aggravate the situation still 
further and add even more elements 
of schizophrenia to those that al- 
ready exist. 


Pennars it may seem that this view 
of the German enigma is too gloomy. 
Surely it must be possible to inte- 
grate this highly gifted and on the 
surface so amiable nation into the 
rest of Europe. There remains the 
difficulty that it is as hard to inte- 
grate a schizophrenic nation as it is 
to integrate a schizophrenic indi- 
vidual. More, the Germans are con- 
vinced in their heart of hearts that 
they are better than all other na- 
tions. They are more intelligent, 
more efficient than anyone else. 
Worse, they have a very special 
mission. It was not Hitler but the 
Kaiser, Wilhelm II, who said that 
the world would be cured by the 
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German nature. “Am _ deutschen 
Wesen wird die Welt genesen.” 
What this special mission is 
would be hard to define. Perhaps 
we come nearest to its essence if we 
describe it as the vocation to imbue 
the outside world first of al! with an 
admiration of everything German— 
and they are indeed already well on 
the way to achieving this end—and 
then to subject it, if not at once 
politically, at least spiritually. 


Axwosr as soon as Germany had 
been united under Bismarck it be- 
gan to crave for Lebensraum, for 
space to live, and the Nazis made 
this one of their most effective slo- 
gans. At the moment this craving 
is in abeyance, because re-unifica- 
tion is the first object to be gained. 
But once this has been attained we 
may be quite sure that Lebensraum 
will be to the fore again. It has al- 


ready begun in the economic sphere, 
the furious competition for foreign 


markets. The Saar, too, has re- 
turned to Germany; it will not be 
long before, at least surreptitiously, 
there will be murmurings about the 
fundamentally German character 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 

“The Rhine, Germany’s river, not 
its frontier” is a slogan that will in- 
evitably rouse the instincts of all 
Germans of whatever political 
party. Demands on Poland for the 
return of former German territories 
will follow—it is common knowl- 
edge that this danger is the most 
effective preventive keeping Cath- 
olic Poland in the Russian orbit. 

And after that the world outside 
Europe. Nasser is not only under 
Soviet influence but is surrounded 
by former Nazi advisers. It was Hit- 
ler’s mistake that, faced with a 
stalemate in the West, he suddenly 
abandoned his Soviet alliance and 
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attacked Russia. In the half-mysti- 
cal, half-political German urge for 
expansion no one can be sure 
whether one day the scales will not 
be tipped in favor of the East, and a 
deal may be made over re-unifica- 
tion and mutual assistance against 
the democratic West. 


Fon democracy is a concept essen- 
tially foreign to the German mind, 
and so far democracy has never 
succeeded there; the Weimar Re- 
public was a dismal failure. Democ- 
racy needs an essentially common 
sense attitude, readiness for com- 
promise, for give and take. The Ger- 
man urge for the infinite, for God- 
likeness can never be satisfied with 
compromise; the Faustian man is 
not a politician in the Western 
sense. Adenauer’s Federal Repub- 
lic corresponds as little to the deep- 
est instincts of its people as Ebert’s 
and Briining’s democracy. Only a 
Reich, superior to all other nations, 
can satisfy the longings of the com- 
patriots of Luther, Hegel and 
Nietzsche. 

There is only one power in the 
world that can restrain and do- 
mesticate the sinister forces in the 
heart of Europe. It was Protestant 
Britain’s fatal mistake that she sup- 
ported the atheist Frederick II of 
Prussia against the Catholic Aus- 
trian Empress Maria Theresia in the 
eighteenth century. Without this 
ill-advised British support, civilized 
Vienna might perhaps have become 
the capital of a peaceful Austro- 
German empire, and the Catholic 
forces, however weakened they were 
in Austria at the time, might still 
have exercised a beneficial influence 
on the central European scene. It 
is one of the most profound ironies 
of history that, instead, an Austrian 
apostate Catholic was destined to 
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pander to the most dangerous in- 
stinets of the German soul. 


Tue Catholic Church alone can 
subdue these instincts—-but it may 
take centuries, and German Cath- 
olics themselves must beware of 
letting their outlook be contami- 
nated by the all too pervasive ideas 
of their unbelieving countrymen. 
There are certainly signs of a reli- 
gious revival in Germany; but there 
are also signs that German Cath- 
olic thought is only too anxious to 
learn from its non-Christian coun- 
terpart. It is one thing to take 
what is good in non-Christian phi- 
losophy, as St. Thomas did, and to 
integrate it into Christian teaching, 
and quite another to try to mix the 
most incongruous elements, Luther 
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and Hegel and Nietzsche and Hei- 
degger together with Catholic Chris- 
tianity into one poisonous cocktail. 

Happily, the Church is guided by 
the Holy Spirit and knows when to 
intervene if her children play too 
dangerous games. The very fact 
that, through the present partition 
of Germany, the Western Federal 
Republic has a much larger per- 
centage of Catholics than the for- 
mer German Reich as a whole may 
give cause for hope. If a true, vig- 
orous Catholic life can flourish and 
increase there, then the old Faus- 
tian longings to transgress frontiers 
and become as God may be checked, 
and this great schizophrenic nation 
may finally regain its health and 
become integrated in the great fam- 
ily of European nations. 


The Train That Brought Us 


by GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


IN the summer half light between nine and ten 

The little train that brought us here 

At just this hour and tone of the year 

Pants up the slope of silver birch and pine 

To this dusking house in a fairyland 

Dreamed as it were by some Hans Andersen. 
And listening yet, as fine and yet more fine 

The sounds and its invisible shape grow one, 

Still like a child, or fool in bliss, I dream 

That driver and stoker are not mortal men 

Whose dungarees are dimmed in soot and steam, 

But supernaturals who by a wave of the hand 

Dropped us in heaven, and drove as blithely on. 














It Depends on Johnny’s Parents 


by SISTER ROSEMARIE JULIE GAVIN, SND de N. 


Wen anyone to ask me to specify 
the most important single founda- 
tion for emotional health in chil- 
dren, I would reply that it is the 
integrated philosophy and person- 
ality of the parents. If parents have 
achieved maturity in their own 
lives, if they are guided by a phi- 
losophy that is consistent within it- 
self and with reality, and if they 
really live by this philosophy, usu- 
ally those parents will have reduced 
the difficulties of rearing children 
to a minimum. 

The integration I am describing 
demands knowledge of a goal in life 
and evaluation of all of one’s habits 
and attitudes in the light of their 
consistency with this goal. In the 
case of Catholics, the goal is eternal 
life with God in Heaven, and the 
only Catholic who achieves integra- 
tion in his personality is the one 
whose life in business, in recreation, 
in society, and at home is consistent 
with a keen recognition of his com- 
plete and utter dependence upon 
God, his duty to know, love, and 
serve God at all times and in all 
places. 

Only the manager who can hand 
out his pay checks each month with 
a clear conscience on the point of 
distributive justice can offer his 
work to God, and can safely tell 
little Johnny not to cheat in school; 
only the employer who has fulfilled 
his duties to the best of his ability 
can dedicate his own work to the 


Carpenter’s Son, and can urge his 
boy to work hard in school. Only 
the wife who adheres to a strict law 
of charity in her social relationships 
can repeat the “Magnificat” with 
the Maiden who hastened into the 
hill country to help her cousin 
Elizabeth, and can restrain her own 
children’s quarrels. Only the 
mother and father who have a fair 
estimate of each other’s strengths 
and weaknesses and are willing to 
tolerate the latter while they love 
the former can provide a happy 
home for children. 


Tue vast knowledge of the subcon- 
scious and the unconscious accumu- 
lated in the last hundred years 
helps us to see ever more clearly 
how children may be affected by the 
disturbed emotional state of par- 
ents. Neither parent nor child may 
be conscious of the influence at the 
time; yet subsequent study of men- 
tal patients often reveals amazing 
proof of deep-seated problems stem- 
ming from a child’s sensitive, al- 
most intuitive grasp of emotional 
disorder in a parent’s life. 





Sister Rosemarie Julie, M.A., B.Ed., Ph.D., 
a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur, discusses 
here some basic psychological contributions 
that parents can make to the emotional health 
of their children; she has not included the 
factors of heredity and environment at this 
time. Sister is Director of Adult Education 
and Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, 
Calif. 
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Furthermore, the effect of emo- 
tional health, or the lack of it, upon 
physical health is of such import- 
ance that we find today that one- 
half of our hospital beds are occu- 
pied by patients whose illness is 
primarily mental. It is just as vital, 
then, for the health of children that 
Dad really act according to his be- 
liefs in his office, on a fishing trip, 
over a draftsman’s board, under the 
sea, in a mine, beside an oil well, 
and at a labor meeting, as it is im- 
portant that Mother provide a diet 
of balanced proteins, vitamins, and 
fats for these same children. Par- 
ents need emotional health them- 
selves if they hope to develop it in 
children. 


Leer us hasten to reassure you, at 
this point, however, that parents 
need not become anxious about the 
emotional health of their children 
more than they are about their 
physical health, assuming of course 
that they are making adequate pro- 
vision for both. It seems safe to as- 
sume on the basis of hospital cases 
that the liability to mental disease 
is no greater than it is to physical 
disease. Actually, an unbalanced 
concern about emotional balance 
can in itself lead to mental illness. 
Again the need for an integrated 
personality in parents is evident, 
one in which the internal forces of 
life are in harmony; this occurs only 
when one’s philosophy finds its way 
out of the world of theory into the 
realm of practice. Only then can 
one be sure of having balance. 

Let me point out, too, that we 
should not assume that the influ- 
ence of parents over children is so 
great that the role of free will is in 
any sense minimized in favor of en- 
vironmentalism, on the one hand, 
or of determinism on the other. Yet 
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it is evident that the person who 
has good health, both physical and 
mental, has the fullest use of all his 
faculties including free will. 


One of the results of a consistent 
and integrated philosophy that 
really functions in the lives of par- 
ents will be an attitude of generosity 
and understanding toward children. 
The unselfish parent, who is also 
well balanced, will be able to give 
himself freely but wisely to chil- 
dren. The abnormalities springing 
from selfishness in parents mani- 
fest themselves in peculiar ways. A 
mother, for example, in the first 
stages of expectancy may resent the 
sacrifices demanded of her in child- 
bearing and child-rearing. When 
this repulsion occurs, she may real- 
ize immediately that her moral code 
forbids such resistance, and conse- 
quently she may repress her selfish 
reaction. Nevertheless, feelings of 
guilt may disturb her whenever she 
recalls the experience. This mother 
may easily fall into an error of im- 
balance by compensating for her 
negative attitude through over-pro- 
tection of the child. She may worry 
unduly lest the baby fall as he 
learns to walk, and baby will 
vaguely resent this anxiety; she 
may not trust the youngster to cross 
streets when other children of his 
age manage to do so, and the lad 
will be aware of her lack of faith in 
him; she may fuss over his food 
and clothes as he enters adolescence 
until her son becomes more self- 
conscious than is normal. 


No mother needs to be concerned 
about a single instance of over-pro- 
tection; probably most mothers err 
in this way at some time. The dan- 
ger lies in an attitude and habit of 
over-protection which may finally 
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distort the personality of the child. 
The mother whose ideals fit her 
practice will have, in the first place, 
such a clear realization of the fact 
that the primary end of marriage is 
the procreation of children that she 
will be prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of this state of life. 
Thus what may be a serious tempta- 
tion with various neurotic results 
for the mother described above, 
simply does not exist as a problem 
for a mother with an integrated 
philosophy. 


A FURTHER aspect of the need for 
generosity in parents, is the quality 
of universality in one’s affection 
and attention to children. Parents 
should avoid favoring one child in 
the family above others. Siblings 
will not have the same talents, and 
it is dangerous for parents to hold 
up one child as a model for the rest. 
Parents ought instead to praise a 
child for his progress or blame him 
for the lack of it in comparison 
with his own past record. Talk to 
Johnny about the things he can do 
this year that he could not do last 
year; compare the last report card 
with a previous one. Help him to 
see that he has grown. 

Controlled studies have proven, 
by the way, that praise is much 
more effective with children, both 
bright and dull, than is blame. Be- 
cause one child may be more attrac- 
tive or successful than another, this 
fair and even treatment of children 
demands a sacrifice from parents. 
Nevertheless, the effort brings a 
rich reward in happy relationships 
between brothers and sisters in a 
home where there is peace. 

A final demand on the generosity 
of parents is that of consistency in 
the treatment of children. Certainly 
there will be days when mother will 
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have a headache, and there will be 
times when Dad feels dejected on 
account of reverses in business, but 
these circumstances should not 
cause a revolution at home. Mother 
should make an effort to hold to 
the regular schedule and Dad should 
avoid spreading gloom as thick as 
Los Angeles smog! Children, like 
adults in the business world, need 
routine. Nobody hears of the Shell 
Oil station closing down because 
the manager has a headache, yet 
some mothers upset the household 
completely when suffering from a 
slight indisposition. Frequent be- 
havior of this sort will inevitably 
affect the emotional health of chil- 
dren, because nothing is more de- 
moralizing in the training of chil- 
dren than irregularity. 


Tixe another example: Mary is 
told that she must help prepare sup- 
per in order to allow Mother time 
for special sewing. Mary comes 
home from school at the appointed 
time to fulfill her duty only to dis- 
cover that Mother has dinner ready. 


Later in the evening, however, 
Mother scolds Mary because the 
cooking took so long that she was 
unable to complete the dress she 
was making. 

Or again, Johnny is told to mow 
the lawn each Saturday. Early Sat- 
urday morning he sets out for the 
garage to get the necessary tools, 
but. finds the door locked, and 
learns that Dad had taken the keys 
when he left on a fishing trip. This 
is, of course, an accident, so Johnny 
plans to work on the lawn on the 
following Saturday, but this time 
Mother had lent the mower to a 
neighbor. On the third Saturday, 
Johnny forgets about the lawn, and 
that night Dad scolds him severely 
for neglecting his chores. 
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Another example of inconsistency 
occurs when Mother goes on a com- 
plete reform and sets up several 
new rules, such as requiring all the 
children to study for one-half hour 
before supper. This is carried out 
on the first day; on the second day, 
Mother forgets the plan; on the 
third day she also forgets, but on 
the fourth day she calls the chil- 
dren in from exciting play to resume 
the schedule. When they fret and 
complain, Mother becomes annoyed 
and reminds them that this is their 
daily routine. 

One may object here to argue 
that these are such trifling matters 
as to be of no significance in the 
emotional life of a child. All of us 
are prone to forget, however, that 
small things in life are really the 
great issues. A forceful reminder 
of this fact in another sphere of 
domestic life was the importance of 
a tiny decimal point to the bride 
who was struggling over her first 
set of bank statements. Finally 
turning starry eyed to her husband, 
she exclaimed, “Well, I found the 
trouble. We didn’t have $1,892.00 

we had $18.92!” 


Nor only is an attitude of gen- 
erosity needed by parents but keen 
understanding of children is essen- 
tial for developing their emotional 
health. This’ comprehension must 
be two-fold: understanding of the 
child and understanding by the 
child. Wise parents will seek the 
causes of behavior and will strive 
to remedy causes rather than to 
change effects. Children, for exam- 
ple, who are habitual victims of in- 
somnia, temper tantrums, fear of 
the dark, or fear of people, need 
sympathetic understanding, and ef- 
fort should be made to discover the 
causes of 


these abnormal effects. . 
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To spank Susy because she refuses 
to go to the basement alone only 
adds another fear to her emotional 
life, namely, fear of punishment. 
Fear is an effect of some factor; it 
is not a cause in itself. Adults are 
sometimes surprised when they 
search for causes to discover that 
children have learned certain fears 
from fearful reactions in their own 
parents. 


I, this process of understanding, 
parents should also realize that 
moods of elation alternating with 
dejection form a rather regular 
cycle recurring about every three 
weeks in the life of the normal in- 
dividual. Persons who are aware 
of this are not surprised at their 
own variations in emotional tone, 
and they are better able to under- 
stand the moods and whims of chil- 
dren particularly during adoles- 
cence (a period in which the cycle 
hits greater heights and depths than 
at almost any other time in life). 
To realize that the cycle of moods 
is normal constitutes an important 
step in learning to work effectively 
with children. The wise parent 
must learn to distinguish between 
these passing moods and neurotic 
or psychotic states. When in doubt 
it is wise to seek professional help. 
It is as fatal a mistake to attempt 
to diagnose mental disease as it is 
to diagnose physical ailments. 

One of the evils in the current in- 
terest in psychology is that little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and too frequently persons who 
have made a vague, cursory study 
of psychology become intrigued 
and attempt to psychoanalyze peo- 
ple with a rapidity and certainty 
that no psychologist would dare. 
Let your understanding of your chil- 
dren rest upon secure grounds. 
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A FINAL aspect of the building of 
emotional health in children is a 
patient, prudent, and honest con- 
cern for the constant development 
of their own understanding. Par- 
ents must be willing to explain and 
explain the phenomena about them 
to inquiring mirids. This is not to 
deny that some of these questions 
are fairly unanswerable like that 
of the tot who once quizzed me 
about what would happen if the 
devil “turned good” (to use her ex- 
pression). When I explained that 
this could not occur, the little sage 
replied that she knew that, but what 
would happen if the devil “could 
turn good.” What would happen, 
I ask you! Recently, too, you may 
have read Dennis’ query to the at- 
tendant at a Lost and Found desk, 
“Have you seen a lady without a 
little kid who looks like me?” 


Wy cinteren an adult, however, 
brushes aside the sincere questions 
of a child, he acts like the negligent 
parent who fails to provide suffi- 
cient food for his family. And after 
all, is not the mind of the child 
even more precious than his body? 
Children need mental food at every 
waking hour. The normal mental 
intake of a child exceeds by far his 
physical capacity for food. The 
need for answers is simply impera- 
tive in the human mind, and unless 
children receive these answers at 
home, they will be sought else- 
where. When this happens parents 
have failed in a primary obligation 
to their offspring. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
increased media of communication 
make it necessary that parents be 
vigilant in forming the minds of 
their young if they hope to transmit 
to them the consistent and inte- 
grated philosophy that has given 
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meaning and balance to their own 
lives. The self-sacrifice of parents 
to supply the best answers to the 
questions of children in their pre- 
school and early school years will 
reap a rich harvest for parents and 
children when the latter enter the 
difficult stage of adolescence. For 
then such close rapport will exist 
between parent and child that the 
physical and moral questions about 
sex will be handled naturally and 
usually with normal results. 


T nene is much talk today about 
sex education, but the whole subject 
can be easily condensed under four 
basic principles. First, be convinced 
yourself that the sexual part of 
man’s nature is a natural, God- 
given capacity that deserves rever- 
ent and normal use, Second, on ac- 
count of the delicate nature of this 
subject, assume as much responsi- 
bility as possible yourself for sex 
education. Third, tell children in a 
factual and honest way only as 
much as they need to know about 
sex at each stage of their develop- 
ment and this a little early rather 
than late. Fourth, never give chil- 
dren at any stage an explanation 
which is not true and which has to 
be unlearned later, Early questions 
can be given general answers but 
the general answer must be com- 
pletely true if a parent wishes to re- 
tain the intellectual respect of his 
children at a later age. 

In general, parents must be ex- 
tremely cautious on the point of 
truth in everything they say to chil- 
dren. Even the Santa Claus story 
needs careful handling if children 
are not to lose confidence in their 
parents. Once lost, it is well-nigh 
impossible for parents to regain the 
position of trust which they should 
hold in the eyes of their children. 
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As soon as trust leaves a home, 
trouble enters. 

In conclusion then, I repeat that 
parents who have an integrated 
philosophy and personality will 
provide the best possible back- 
ground for rearing emotionally 
healthy children. Such parents will 
be capable of the generosity and sac- 
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ousy, friction, and inconsistency, 
thereby making a peaceful home. 
Parents whose personal lives have a 
meaning consistent with reality will 
be understanding of children, form- 
ing in them a deep respect for truth, 
justice and charity, and in this 
way transmitting the wisdom of 
the centuries to the parents of to- 


rifice needed for minimizing jeal- morrow. 


Invitation to the Paraclete 


by SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


In wonder 

of thunder, 

In love 

and the Dove, 

In the Father’s word 
heard: 

In these You came. 


Let me mind 

the wind, 

And desire 

the fire. 

Let me claim 

the flame; 

Let my tongue be stirred 
With Your diverse word. 


To me frightened, dumb, 
wise, bitter, sweet 
Paraclete, 

Come! 





Problems in Conscience 


by HERBERT JOHNSTON 


We are presenting, as an experiment, some questions and answers 
on moral problems in business and economic life. We feel there is a need 
of such information on problems of conscience that arise in day-by-day 
living. We hope that some readers will write in questions of their own 
or comments on the answers. Herbert Johnston, M.A., Ph.D., is Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. He is the author of Business Ethics. 


Q. I have just finished a six 
weeks’ training program for pro- 
spective salesmen with a large com- 
pany that manufactures and mar- 
kets a varied line of paper products. 
Just before completing the course, 
I was approached by a representa- 
tive of a competing firm and offered 
a similar position on considerably 
more attractive terms. I would like 
to take this offer because of the 
greater economic opportunities it 
offers. I do not think that I would 
be doing my present company any 
particular wrong, because it expects 
a certain number of its trainees to 
drop out and it accepts the situation 
as one of the ordinary hazards of 
doing business. I still feel uncom- 
fortable about the idea, though, and 
would like to get some advice on 
the matter. 


A. If you definitely promised the 
company representative that you 
would enter his firm’s employ upon 
successful completion of the train- 
ing period, then you are morally 
bound to keep your promise. This 


does not mean that you will have to 
stay with this firm in this or any 
other capacity for the rest of your 
life. But the company does have an 
investment in you that it made only 
upon a certain condition, a condi- 
tion to which you agreed. The com- 
pany carried out its part of the 
agreement and now you must carry 
out yours for at least some reason- 
able length of time. 

No employer has any right to ask 
you to bind yourself to him for life; 
but he does have a right to ask that 
you give him some chance to collect 
on his investment in you. It is pre- 
cisely this training, and not just 
your personality or your good looks, 
that has made you more attractive 
to the second company. It can well 
afford to offer you more money be- 
cause it has spent none in training 
you. Your obligation is to honor 
your commitment to the firm that 
trained you. 

Even if you made no definite 
promise, there is still a contract be- 
tween you and your present com- 
pany, which is none the less real be- 
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cause it is merely implied and not 
explicit. In any contractual agree- 
ment, each party promises to do 
something on condition that the 
other party also promise to do 
something. Together they form a 
team to accomplish a mutual pur- 
pose. But before there can be a 
meeting of wills in the mutual inten- 
tion and promise to perform, there 
must first be a meeting of minds. 
Each party must know what the 
other intends to do, because his own 
intention and promise are condi- 
tional upon this. 

For example, you promise to pay 
me a certain amount on the condi- 
tion that I do a certain job for you; 
I promise to do the job for you on 
the condition that you pay me that 
amount. If we can agree on the job 
to be done and the sum to be paid, 
we enter into a contract for what 
we conceive to be our mutual ad- 
vantage. But unless each of us 
knows what the other intends to do, 
then any agreement, any contract, is 
impossible. And if one of us con- 
ceals from the other what he really 
intends to do, he enters the contract 
under false pretenses and is guilty 
of breach of contract for failing to 
do what he let it be known he in- 
tended to do. 

And an implied contract is a real 
one. Even if no words are either 
written or spoken, it is still possible 
to signify intention by implication, 
by what one does or does not do. 
If I customarily allow the public to 
cross a piece of my property, this 
permission is taken to signify my 
intention, and a right of way is es- 
tablished. If you enter a firm’s em- 
ploy, you take it for granted on the 
basis of customary procedure that 
you will continue to hold the job as 
long as it continues to exist and as 
long as you do it satisfactorily. Im- 
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plied contracts are in this way set 
up. 

Similarly, if you undertake a 
training program that a company 
has set up for a specific purpose, 
and remain in the program until it 
ends, it seems to me that you have 
clearly implied your intention of 
undertaking the work for which the 
program was designed to fit you. 
And that work is to sell for the com- 
pany that trained you, not for some 
other company. 

If, at any time during the train- 
ing period, you decided that this 
type of work was not for you, or if 
you discovered some hitherto un- 
known facts about the company 
that convinced you that you would 
not want to work for it, you would 
have been justified in pulling out. 
For the company would retain the 
right to flunk you out of the course 
and deny you employment as a 
salesman if you proved unfitted for 
the work. You would retain the 
parallel right to quit for either of 
the reasons given above. But by 
allowing you to finish the training 
course the company indicated its 
satisfaction with you; and by finish- 
ing the course you indicated your 
satisfaction with it. On the basis of 
this implied contract your obliga- 
tion seems clearly to be to stay with 
this company for at least a reason- 
able length of time, one that you 
could probably judge better than 
anyone else. 


Q. I have heard it said that it is 
all right to get out of paying a small 
part of your income tax because the 
lawmakers expect that some people 
will do so and they raise the rate of 
the tax to cover this. Most of my 
tax is taken off at the source, but I 
could easily conceal some minor in- 
come that I have. I know that lots 
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of people do this, and to an extent 
that covers more than the tax in- 
crease to cover delinquencies. Do 
you think that the reasons I gave 
would make it all right to do so to 
some small extent? 


A. No, I do not think so. You 
would agree, of course, that the 
federal government needs tax 
money in order to continue operat- 
ing for the good of the citizens. The 
fact that a certain amount of that 
tax money is probably spent un- 
wisely or even wasted does not re- 
move the necessity and the conse- 
quent obligation in legal justice of 
every citizen to contribute accord- 
ing to the present fiscal laws. If we 
don’t like those laws, we can always 
“throw the rascals out.” But any 
government is going to have to im- 
pose taxes, and every citizen has an 
obligation to pay them as part of 
his contribution to the common 
good of the society. 

If I correctly understand it, the 
reason that you give for avoiding 
even part of the taxes owed does 
not seem to me a good one. For the 
point is not what the legislators 
know will happen; the point is what 
they intend will happen. And what 
they intend is that every one of us 
shall pay his taxes on his whole in- 
come in accordance with the laws, 
even though they know that some 
people are going to cheat success- 
fully. That fact doesn’t excuse those 
who do the cheating. For example, 
the manager of a supermarket 
knows that some of his customers 
are going to slip various little items 
into their overcoat pockets and get 
them out of the store without pay- 
ing for them. He even makes a spe- 
cial allowance in his budget for 
that loss, and probably has to 
charge the rest of his customers a 
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little more to make up for the loss. 
But that fact would not justify you 
or me in being one of the people 
who steal things from the store. 
It is still theft, even though fore- 
seen. The fact, to take one more 
example, that J. Edgar Hoover can 
tell us pretty closely how many 
murders will be committed in this 
country next year doesn’t give any- 
one the right to commit one of 
them. And the fact that the law- 
makers know that some citizens are 
going to cheat on their income tax, 
and that they make the rest of us 
pay a little more to make up that 
loss, does not justify you or me in 
being one of those who do the cheat- 
ing. To know, again, is not the 
same as to intend. And what they 
intend is what counts. 

And if the point of the argument 
that you are quoting is that a man 
shouldn’t have to pay for someone 
else’s dishonesty, I think the same 
answer will have to be returned. 
One of the conditions of living in a 
society is the acceptance of what- 
ever circumstances are involved. 
There are bound to be some dis- 
honest citizens in a political society, 
and their dishonesty is a charge 
upon the society as a whole. If you 
manage to avoid paying your share 
of this cost, you simply shift it on 
to the shoulders of those who pay 
their full tax. This would consti- 
tute an act of legal injustice. You 
would surely not argue that you do 
not really owe the taxes that go to 
the upkeep of the nation’s prisons 
and various police forces. Yet it is 
to a large extent dishonesty on the 
part of some of our fellow citizens 
that creates this part of the tax 
burden. It seems to me that dis- 
honesty is one of those inevitable 
facts that add to the cost of gov- 
ernment, a cost that must, in jus- 
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tice, be shared by all citizens ac- 
cording to the existing laws. 

To avoid the payment of even a 
part of one’s income tax seems to 
me to constitute one of the very 
acts of dishonesty that your argu- 
ment complains of. 


Q. The company for which I work 
has occasion, from time to time, to 
send representatives to the Pacific 
coast from a point in Ohio. Recently 
I was sent on one of those trips, 
and I expect to be going fairly often 
from now on. The company gave 
me the money for first class air 
travel. I found that I could make 
almost the same time on a second 
class fare. The trip was a little less 
comfortable, and I ate box lunches 
instead of being served on the plane. 
Also, I had to go directly from the 
California airport to my appoint- 
ment before checking in at my hotel. 
But I made the appointment on 
time, and saved myself nearly $90. 
My wife seems to have some doubts 
about whether I have a right to do 
this. Since I shall probably be mak- 
ing more such trips, I thought that 
perhaps I should make some in- 
quiries about the situation. 


A. I do not think that you have 
any right to save money in this way, 
because you are really doing it at 
company expense. My understand- 
ing of the possibility of the reduced 
fare is that the company eliminates 
the entire cost of a galley on the 
plane and the service involved in 
supplying meals; that the seats 
measure about 15 inches across in- 
stead of the approximately 18 inches 
that you get on a first class fare; 
that because of the saving of galley 
and seat space the company can get 
one more row of seats into the air- 
plane and collect that many more 
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fares; and that the arrival and de- 
parture times are to some extent 
set for the convenience of the com- 
pany rather than for that of the 
passenger. What the airlines are 
offering here looks like a very rea- 
sonable deal. The passenger under- 
goes some inconvenience, but saves 
a good deal of money on a long trip. 

In all of these cases involving ex- 
pense accounts, there exists a con- 
tractual agreement between you (or 
people in your position) and the 
company. Your obligation is to find 
out what the company expects you 
to do and then to do it, because 
this is the condition under which 
the company enters into the agree- 
ment with you and supplies you 
with travel expenses. If the com- 
pany gave you a flat rate per mile 
and left you to choose your own 
means of transportation, as the army 
frequently does, you could accept 
the money and then travel in any 
way that would get you there on 
time. But your company does not 
do this. It furnishes you with the 
money to buy a first class air pas- 
sage to your destination and back; 
it evidently intends, then, that this 
is the way you should travel. 

And you can hardly argue that 
any saving is something that you 
are taking out of your own hide and 
that you therefore have a right to 
keep. For the company may also 
be losing something. You had no 
time, you say, to get to your hotel 
to freshen up before your appoint- 
ment. Perhaps the man whom you 
met, and met as your company’s 
representative, was unfavorably im- 
pressed. Your company would lose. 
You traveled a long way on nar- 
rower seats than a first class fare 
would have provided; perhaps you 
were more tired than you would 
otherwise have been, and less able 
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to do your job well. The same ap- 
plies to the box lunch arrangement, 
though less evidently so. Finally, 
you must have got into conversa- 
tion on the plane or planes at least 
with the man beside you. It is pos- 
sible that your company’s prestige 
was damaged in his eyes; and per- 
haps it is of some importance to 
your company what he or the people 
he talks to think of it. 

It would appear, then, that you 
have been guilty of breach of con- 
tract. Your company gave you 
travel money on the condition and 
with the understanding that you 
would use it for first class air travel 
and not for an air coach ticket. 
And the company had a real and a 
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legitimate interest in your doing 
so, and stood to lose by your not 
doing so. In taking the saving for 
yourself in that way, you have been 
unjust to your employer by break- 
ing your contract with him and by 
probably damaging him in the eyes 
of those whose good regard is eco- 
nomically important to him. 

If you do not agree with this de- 
cision and with the reasons behind 
it, you at least have an obligation 
to find out company policy on the 
matter. For the point at issue is the 
intention of the company and the 
policy that it wishes carried out; 
you have no authority to interpret 
that intention and policy by your- 
self and to your own advantage. 


Paul 


by THOMAS J. SEESS 


Paut: 
Giant of a man, 


God’s Colossus of a man, 
striding up and down the charted world 


in steps of flame, 


inflaming all, from Rome to Alexandria, 
from Pontus to Cyrene. 


Paul: 


stillness of a man, 


secret mystery of a man, 

setting down his poems of joy 

for his beloved multitudes ; his face 
lustrous in the shadows; 


while around him, 


in the breathing shadow-stillness, 


white wings 
whirred softly. 





Are Our Colleges So Bad? 


by Ronald W. Roloff, O.S.B. 


Tne Catholicism of our Catholic colleges is a subject 
worthy of the most serious consideration, and I was 
happy to discover that a lively discussion has been going 
on in the pages of THe CaTHoLic WorLpD (January and 
March, 1957). The observations which follow are not 
an attempt to deride the ideas or intentions of Mr. 
Blaney and Mr. Schneider, but simply to bring the sub- 
ject back to an equilibrium. 

Mr. Schneider’s plea for a more intense spiritual 
training for our college students is in accord with the 
best Catholic thought on the subject. The man whose 
reason alone is educated is always a half-educated man. 
But I am suspicious of the motive which seems to 
prompt his plea. It seems to me that he is asking us to 
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be different simply for the sake of 
being different. 


Tue distinguished spiritual writer, 
Msgr. Guardini, is quoted to the ef- 
fect that “a Catholic must be so dif- 
ferent as to be somewhat conspicu- 
ous even in the way he climbs a 
tree.” If Msgr. Guardini meant that 
literally, then I believe that Msgr. 
Guardini is wrong. Surely our faith 
must permeate every least phase of 
our life—which is what Guardini 
meant; but there is no merit in be- 
ing conspicuous just for the sake 
of singularity. 

We know, for example, of many 
sects which are conspicuous for cer- 
tain beliefs or practices. The Quak- 
ers, the Mormons, the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses and others are known by a 
special attitude which they have to- 
ward certain questions. Evangelical 
Protestant groups are known for 
their ability to spout Biblical quo- 
tations at the slightest provocation, 
and the Amish by their dress and 
customs fulfill literally Msgr. Guar- 
dini’s injunction to be conspicuous. 
But Mr. Schneider, has your ad- 
miration for the particular virtues 
or the peculiar customs of any of 
these sects ever tempted you to join 
them? Of course not. You have al- 
ways known that these were merely 
singularities, and mere singularities 
never win allegiance. 


As a matter of fact, there are at 
least two ways in which Catholics 
are already well known for singu- 
larity. One of these is their absti- 
nence from meat on Fridays; the 
other is their regular attendance at 
Sunday Mass. Have these two well- 
known practices aroused in our 
neighbors an admiration for our 
penances and our spirit of devotion? 
In the great majority of cases, no. 
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On the one hand they dismiss us as 
“fish-eaters”; on the other, they 
ascribe our attendance at Mass to 
the terrifying autocratic power of 
the Pope, or to the dreadful retri- 
bution which must hang over our 
heads if we fail in this good work. 
Lacking the virtues of penance and 
religion themselves, they simply 
cannot see them in others. 


Tave Catholic life does not con- 
sist in having mystical experiences 
or being able to quote from the Fa- 
thers of the Church at will. The 
Catholic life is comprehended in an 
admirable fullness by two simple 
directives: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. All the 
other virtues and all the means of 
grace are only aids to this end. 

St. Paul has told us that even if 
we should become prophets and 
martyrs it would be of no avail un- 
less we first of all loved God. In the 
case in point, if we should be able 
to recite the Bible and all the Fa- 
thers of the Church by heart, we 
would not on that account be better 
Christians. We are better Chris- 
tians only insofar as we love God 
and our neighbors more. 


I AM willing to believe, of course, 
that that is actually Mr. Schneider’s 
objective. But his aim is not clear 
and his program is too facile. If 
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that in these proposals he speaks only for 
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we could make a man a perfect 
lover of God and of his fellow men, 
could make him direct all his ac- 
tions by faith and inspire his every 
deed with humility and charity—if 
we could do this, I say, by giving 
him a four-year course in college, 
we would have the means of the 
greatest spiritual reformation of all 
time. As it is, Mr. Schneider wants 
the students to be singular in some 
striking way, not for the sake of the 
end in view, but for the sake of 
the singularity itself. This will be 
fruitful neither for the student nor 
for others. 


I. addition to these objections in 
principle, there is a practical objec- 
tion which is not without weight. 
Who are the students who would 
attend these colleges? Our Catholic 
students are not a captive audience 
with which we can act as we will. 
They are free agents who choose a 
Catholic college or a non-Catholic 
one for reasons known only to 
themselves. 

Surely those who want to secure 
a good education in the sciences, in 
business, or as preparation for the 
professions would not attend the 
proposed colleges. Those whose in- 
terest is the humanities might do 
so. Though intellectual work is 
grudgingly given some considera- 
tion in this plan, the general pro- 
gram will appeal only to those who 
have an aesthetic or spiritual in- 
terest of some kind, and our coi- 
leges will take on the aspect of 
high-powered novitiates or retreat 
houses attracting priests and reli- 
gious and candidates for those voca- 
tions, but no one else. 

This point leads us to the basic 
consideration of this entire discus- 
sion of the Catholic college. If we 
are to determine the kind of Cath- 
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olicity we should expect from our 
colleges, it seems to me that we 
must ask ourselves two questions: 
Why were Catholic colleges founded 
in the first place? Why do students 
now choose to attend a Catholic 
college? 


Tue answers to these questions 
are, it seems to me, quite humble 
and unspectacular. I speak for no 
particular college, nor do I represent 
any particular body of thought; the 
following are simply my personal 
ideas. I believe that Catholic col- 
leges were founded simply because 
the non-Catholic colleges had _ be- 
come atheistic and secularistic; and 
| believe Catholic students come to 
our colleges today simply in order 
to obtain a liberal education with- 
out exposing themselves to the dan- 
gers of atheistic and secularistic in- 
terpretations of their subjects. 

I am fully aware that that is a 
somewhat negative situation, but I 
believe this is truly the case. Cath- 
olic colleges were not founded in 
order to produce saints, nor do stu- 
dents come to our colleges in order 
to become saints. (In fact, some 
students positively resist all at- 
tempts to make them more fervent 
or more virtuous. “We didn’t come 
here to become pious.”) We offer 
our programs simply in order to 
give a liberal education in terms of 
Catholic thought and ideals rather 
than in terms of secularistic thought 
and ideals. We have said to our 
youth, in effect, “Come to us and 
we will give you as good an educa- 
tion as you can obtain in a secular 
school, and at the same time we 
will preserve and strengthen your 
faith, instead of depriving you 
of it.” 

That is the purpose of a Catholic 
college. We fulfill that aim if we 
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do indeed preserve and strengthen 
their faith and do indeed offer as 
good an education as a _ secular 
college. 


I AM now going to plunge into the 
bottomless abyss which Mr. Blaney 
opened in his original article, and 
say that we fulfill the first part of 
this aim quite well, but often do not 
fulfill the second part very well at 
all. Mr. Blaney and Mr. Schneider 
are not the first to condemn Cath- 
olic colleges for “aping” the secular 
institutions. But I do not believe 
it is a question of aping. I believe 
that if we cannot offer as good a 
program as the secular schools we 
have no right to exist. The faith 
of our students can be preserved by 
their not attending any college, if 
it is simply a matter of preserving 
faith above all else. The only right 
that Catholic colleges have to exist- 
ence is that they can preserve the 
faith of their students at the same 
time as they offer them the ad- 
vantages of secular education. 

This suggests another perennial 
subject of Catholic self-examina- 
tion: why do our colleges produce 
so few lay leaders? One of the rea- 
sons undoubtedly is this, that we 
so thoroughly convince our students 
that the world is evil, its rewards 
despicable and its methods suspect, 
that they have no incentive what- 
ever for taking a leading role in 
that world. 


Bor I believe there is a second 
reason which has even more uni- 
versal validity. Those who aspire 
to high rank in the professions or 
in politics or business, and who are 
confident of their ability to preserve 
their faith, often do not attend Cath- 
olic colleges to begin with. If you 
were an intelligent person anxious 
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to get the best possible training in a 
certain field, would you voluntarily 
seek out a college which has a 
library of 30,000 volumes and whose 
professor in your subject may be 
performing his duty (so far as you 
can know) only in obedience to his 
religious superior? A man _ will 
rather seek out a library of 3,000,- 
000 volumes and a professor who 
has dedicated his life to that sub- 
ject, for it is only in this way that 
he can really grow to the limit of 
his possibilities. 

This is an oversimplification, I 
know, and does not take account 
of the fact that many will prefer to 
attend a Catholic college even if 
they are unsure of the quality of 
education they will receive. But 
when one freely embraces an educa- 
tion of whose quality he is uncer- 
tain he is already relegating him- 
self in his own mind to a position of 
inferiority, even if he is personally 
talented. He has made the choice 
between faith and worldly excel- 
lence, and ever thereafter he will 
consider it his primary duty to be 
more a Catholic than a leader, ever 
preserving his personal inheritance 
rather than showing the way for 
others. This painful dilemma is 
forced upon him by the simple fact 
that many of our Catholic colleges 
are hopelessly inadequate in the 
type of education they can offer. 


Tose who set the highest stand- 
ards in any field will necessarily be 
imitated by those of lower stand- 
ards, if the latter hope to stand on 
the same ground in any way at all. 
Fortunately, we do not have to imi- 
tate every feature of the secular 
school — and fortunately, we have 
not done so. But if the raising of 
our standards constitute a miser- 
able aping of secular schools, we 
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will simply have to make the most 
of it. 

If the two-fold aim of the Cath- 
olic college is such as I have de- 
scribed it, then in a certain sense 
Catholic colleges fulfill the first of 
these aims (preserving the faith of 
the students) simply by existing as 
Catholic colleges. It is therefore the 
second aim (offering a good educa- 
tion) that needs the attention and 
development which Mr. Blaney so 
much laments. 

But the views expressed by the 
two preceding writers suggest what 
ought to be obvious: that the mere 
shielding of students from error 
ought not to be the sole aim of the 
Catholic college. However, a col- 
lege is primarily an institution for 
training the mind, rather than the 
body or the soul (Mr. Schneider 
notwithstanding), and if we turn 
our colleges into factories for saints 
we abandon the whole purpose of 
our existence. 

Midway between the minimal 
ideal of merely preserving faith and 
the maximum ideal of producing 
saints, there lies a vast area of im- 
proved Catholic living which offers 
a challenge to the Catholic college. 
Mr. Schneider is correct in asking 
for more knowledge of the Bible 
and of the Fathers; both he and Mr. 
Blaney are correct in asking for 
more spiritual vitality among our 
students, more awareness of the 
grandeur of the faith and a more 
intense living-out of its principles. 
But these aims will not be achieved 
by scrapping our courses of study, 
or by trying to read a Catholic in- 
terpretation into mathematics or 
history. They will be achieved only 
through the inner reformation of 
man which takes place because of 
increased conviction and wider spir- 
itual experience. 
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This interior reformation will not 
be achieved in the classroom, even 
if it is the classroom in which we 
are taught the Bible, the Church 
Fathers and the Encyclicals. If that 
were so, then all professors of the- 
ology and Sacred Scripture would 
become saints ipso facto. The Cath- 
olic college will produce this in- 
terior reformation to the degree that 
it offers its students the opportunity 
of carrying into daily life the the- 
oretical principles which they al- 
ready know, and which are being 
expanded upon by their courses in 
religion, lay theology and sociology 
in the college curriculum. 


Fox this daily living of the faith, 
the liturgy is the most admirable 
tool and the most fruitful ground. 
Happily, Mr. Schneider already sug- 
gested this, though he passed over 
it without further development. 
There is an important element here, 
however, which renders the liturgy 
ineffective in some cases. If the 
liturgy is to be a useful instrument, 
the students must be able to par- 
ticipate in all the features of the 
liturgy, large and small; and they 
will scarcely be able to do this if 
they do not live on the campus of 
the college. The Catholic day school 
will have to develop special means 
of making its students aware of the 
depths and rewards of the liturgy, 
if the liturgy is to become an effec- 
tive factor in their spiritual devel- 
opment. 


Tue liturgy will not only deepen 
the faith and strengthen the virtue 
of the students, but will also make 
them aware of the social implica- 
tions of their faith. This social 
awareness must be given opportuni- 
ties for expression and fuller devel- 
opment in the external day-to-day 
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life of the student. Personal re- 
sponsibility, personal initiative and 
a true sense of mutual interdepend- 
ence are the goals. They will be 
realized only to the degree that stu- 
dents are able to participate in con- 
crete situations where they are 
called for. Perhaps this means such 
specialized activities as Catholic Ac- 
tion or Alpha Phi Omega; more 
probably it means community ac- 
tivities of various kinds which offer 
all students an opportunity to take 
part in at least one activity. 

In any case, there must be extra- 
curricular life situations where the 
student can no longer depend purely 
upon intellectual knowledge, but 
must bring to the fore those prac- 
tical virtues which are the neces- 
sary complement of intellectual de- 
velopment. The specific situations 
will have to be developed by each 
college according to its own condi- 


tions; but for growth in the prac- 
tical use of theoretical knowledge 
there is no substitute for the prac- 
tical situation. 
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| HIs is a challenge which is in no 
way inferior to those thrown down 
by the preceding writers. On the 
contrary, this is the most all-em- 
bracing of challenges, for it includes 
intellectual excellence as well as 
moral superiority. If we actually 
produce colleges which have a high 
intellectual standard and in which 
the student at the same time is 
enabled to develop himself spiritu- 
ally and in social responsibility, we 
will have created the most perfect 
educational system possible. We 
will then attract to our doors all 
those who have high aspirations of 
any sort whatever, and will send 
them away again prepared to take 
a leading role in the world around 
us. In a world in which the blind 
are leading the blind they will be 
prepared to move with confidence 
and assurance, able to meet intel- 
lectual excellence on its own ground 
and distinguished not by arbitrary 
singularities but by solid Christian 
virtue. This is a goal for which we 
well may strive. 





by Clement Pribil 


Suet outside the walls of Jerusalem 
we met three small children; one 
was blind, another lame and the 
third, who was the eldest, was their 
spokesman. We knew beforehand 
what they would say: “Bakshish! 
Bakshish! Alms! Charity!” In other 
words, they were saying: “We are 
starving! If you can’t give us food, 
give us at least a little money so we 
can buy some bread today!” 

They were but three representa- 
tives of the 900,000 displaced Arab 
refugees who live from day to day 
in dire need. These 900,000 in turn 
are a small minority compared to 
one-half the human race which is 
always hungry or the two-thirds of 
the world’s people who never have 
enough food of the right kind ac- 
cording to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
Their bulletin concludes that a solu- 
tion of this problem would be a “far 
more fundamental solution of the 
world’s ills than the military and 
political preoccupations that now 
absorb so much of the attention of 
the governments.” 


Tus, in turn, is merely the repeti- 
tion of the theme of Abbé Pierre, the 
well-known Parisian Apostle to the 
Poor. He maintains that the funda- 
mental problem in the world today 
is not war but the fact that two- 
thirds of the peoples of the world 
are starving. To cast out all doubt, 
he says, it suffices to call to mind 
that hunger is the most effective and 
the most constant cause of wars 
and the most favorable breeding 
ground for discord and disease. 

We can track this down as one 
of the major factors for the cause 
of World War II in Asia. Certainly 
this is one of the outstanding rea- 
sons for the tension between Israel 
and the Arab countries today. In 
June, 1945, President Eisenhower, 
returning to America after V-E Day 
was obviously of this opinion when 
he said, “Prosperous nations are not 
war hungry but a hungry nation 
will always seek war.” 


| direct contrast, what is one of 


the: major problems facing the 
American farmer and the American 
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politician today? Surplus goods! 
(Or should we not say “badly-dis- 
tributed” goods?) The bulletin of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations for 1955 
states that in the United States 
alone, the stock piles of wheat 
amounted to 15.3 million metric 
tons in 1953, 24.5 in 1954 and soared 
to a record 27 million metric tons in 
1955. This trend has also continued 
in other surplus materials both in 
the United States and in the other 
food-exporting countries. Today, in 
the United States alone, almost nine 
billion dollars worth of commodi- 
ties are in storage at a rental cost 
of approximately one million dollars 
per day. 

Yet, in spite of these tremendous 
“surpluses,” one-half the human 
race is hungry. Given these condi- 
tions, it seems pointless to speak 
about food surpluses. As a matter 
of fact, a bulletin of the Department 
of State entitled “U. S. Agriculture 
in the World Food Situation” 
states that the food surpluses cur- 
rently on hand in the United States 
and in other food-exporting coun- 
tries are small in terms of the quan- 
tities needed to feed humanity 
well, or even tolerably. Where do 
we stand? What is our obligation 
in Charity—even, perhaps, in Jus- 
tice—to better these conditions? 


Ts: EOLOGIANS distinguish between 


the “Jus Utendi,”’ or the funda- 
mental right that man has to use 
the goods of the earth for his wel- 
fare and development, and the “Jus 
Proprietatis,” or the right to private 
property. Although the right of 
private property is derived from the 
natural law, the right of usage is 
even more basic, stemming more di- 
rectly from man’s nature. 

Every man on the face of the 
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earth has a natural right to use the 
goods of the earth which are neces- 
sary for him to live as a human be- 
ing, and may we not safely say that 
of these food is the most important? 
This right is commonly held by the- 
ologians. St. Thomas Aquinas went 
so far as to say that, in absolute 
necessity, a man may use goods or 
materials which he has taken in 
secret; this is not stealing, properly 
speaking, because by his very neces- 
sity he is driven to take that which 
is necessary for maintaining his life. 

More recently, Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” 
spoke very clearly on the matter: 
“At the same time a man’s super- 
fluous income is not left entirely to 
his own discretion. We speak of 
that portion of his income which he 
does not need in order to live as be- 
comes his situation. On the con- 
trary, the grave obligations of char- 
ity, beneficence and liberality which 
rest upon the wealthy are constantly 
insisted upon in telling words by 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers of 
the Church.” 

May we not, in this case, adapt 
the words “a man’s superfluous in- 
come” to “a nation’s superfluous 
goods”? May we not apply this mes- 
sage to a nation as a whole just as 
well as to individuals in particular? 
We repeat the awful paradox that 
America’s great problem today is 
surplus goods while one-half the 
peoples of the world are starving! 





Clement Pribil, during a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land a summer ago, had the oppor- 
tunity of observing dire misery at first hand. 
“Seeing thousands upon thousands of people 
starving,” he says, “clashed with my statistics 
of thousands upon thousands of tons of sur- 
plus foods in America.” How to resolve that 
contradictory situation is the challenge of 
our day. Mr. Pribil is a seminarian, now in 
his third year of Theology, at the American 
College, University of Louvain, Belgium, 
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Evex more recently, the present 
Holy Father clearly restated this po- 
sition, when in 1941, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of that great social en- 
cyclical, “Rerum Novarum,” he 
wrote: 

“Every man as a living being 
gifted with reason, has in fact from 
nature the fundamental right to 
make use of the material goods of 
the earth, while it is left to the will 
of man and juridical statutes of na- 
tions to regulate in greater detail 
the actuation of this right. This 
individual right cannot in any way 
be suppressed, even by other clear 
and undisputed rights over mate- 
rial goods. Undoubtedly the natural 
order, deriving from God, demands 
also private property and the free 
reciprocal commerce of goods by in- 
terchange and gift, as well as by 
the functioning of the state as a 
control over both these institutions. 
But all this remains subordinated 
to the natural scope of material 
goods and cannot emancipate itself 
from the first and fundamental 
right which concedes their use to all 
men.” 

These letters and encyclicals in no 
way weaken man’s rights to private 
property; in fact, the Popes are con- 
tinually stressing man’s right to 
private property. But these encycii- 
cals do bring out and stress an even 
more fundamental and natural right 
of man—his right to use the neces- 
sities of life. Yet, one-half the peo- 
ples of the earth are starving! 


Waar then, is the solution? Is 
there a solution? Certainly there is 
no easy answer to these grave prob- 
lems. International political and 
economic problems are so compli- 
cated today that any one particular 
trade or agreement has immediate 
ramifications in other countries. 
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For example, when the United 
States tried to rid itself of surplus 
cheese products by selling them on 
the European market, Holland and 
Switzerland immediately protested 
that their cheese market was ruined. 
This same problem exists for most 
surplus goods. If.the United States 
should rid itself of surplus foods by 
offering them to the world at a price 
below the world market price, we 
would greatly endanger the econ- 
omy of other food-exporting na- 
tions. 

The United Nations Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization along with 
President Truman’s Point Four 
Program both worked for a healthy 
solution of the problem by trying to 
raise the standard of living of the 
poor peoples of the earth, thereby 
giving them the capital or buying 
power with which they could buy 
the necessities of life on the world 
market. This is the eventual solu- 
tion to be hoped for. 


T seustatexe after the war, during 
the most critical period of food 
shortage, world distribution of food 
was boldly and on the whole suc- 
cessfully tackled through the ma- 
chinery of the Combined Food 
Board, the International Emergency 
Food Council and UNRRA. How- 
ever, these emergency organizations 
were never intended to continue 
after the crisis had passd. With the 
gradual return of more normal con- 
ditions some of the inherent diffi- 
culties and problems of food and 
agriculture began to re-assert them- 
selves. Four may be singled out for 
special mention: 

(1) The failure of consumption 
to keep pace with the expansion of 
production, in spite of evident un- 
dernourishment in many parts of 
the world; 
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(2) A lack of flexibility in ad- situation of certain food exporting 


justing agricultural production to 
the shifting trends of demand, re- 
sulting in surpluses in some areas; 

(3) Stagnation in world trade in 
agricultural products in contrast to 
the rapid expansion of world trade 
as a whole; 

(4) The low level of farm incomes 
in most countries in comparison 
with the incomes in other occupa- 
tions. 

The solution of these problems 
would no doubt lead us closer to the 
ideal situation of a healthy economy 
in all countries of the world 
whereby they could buy their mate- 
rials on the world market. How- 
ever, economists say that this can 
not even partially be accomplished 
in the next decade. 


Tue bare fact still remains, then, 
that in spite of the combined ef- 
forts of the United Nations Organi- 
zations and the individual plans of 
various nations, one-half the peo- 
ples of the world are still starving. 
What can be done here and now 
while tending toward this ideal situ- 
ation? Methods of raising food con- 
sumption levels were clearly set out 
in the report of the Seventh Session 
of the FAO Conference in late 1953. 
I call attention to the special dis- 
tribution schemes of giving food 
gratis to needy groups. Yet, even 
here we find many difficulties and 
objections to our giving away of 
surpluses. Most assuredly large sec- 
tions of humanity exist today within 
certain nations who have not the 
means to pay for food even if we 
sold it at reduced prices. These 
poverty-stricken cannot — in fact, 
do not— buy food from anyone. 
Consequently, an outright gift to 
these most destitute of men would 
in no way unbalance the economic 


nations. 

Yet, it still is not that simple. 
Some nations may not accept our 
charity because of political strings 
that may be attached or because of 
local propaganda effects that such 
actions might cause. It seems there- 
fore that the United Nations or some 
other world organization should 
handle this distribution of foods 
thereby making the relief of the 
hungry a world endeavor since es- 
sentially it is a world problem to 
begin with. 


Ane we obliged to seek a solution? 
Are we held in Justice to help our 
starving fellow men? Is there any 
doubt concerning the obvious inter- 
pretation of Our Lord’s words as 
recorded by St. Matthew (xxv. 34- 
36): “Then the king will say to 
those on his right hand, ‘Come, 
blessed of my Father, take posses- 
sion of the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the 
world; for I was hungry and you 
gave me to eat; I was thirsty and 
you gave me to drink... . Then 
the just will answer him, saying, 
‘Lord, when did we see thee hungry 
and feed thee; or thirsty, and give 
thee to drink? ...’ And answering, 
the king will say to them, ‘Amen | 
say to you, as long as you did it for 
one of these, the least of my breth- 
ren, you did it for me.” Then 
he will say to those on his left 
hand, ‘Depart from me, accursed 
ones....'” 

Do not words as clear and as 
strong as these cause us to reflect 
a bit? As if this were not enough, 
what about Our Lord’s parable of 
Lazarus and Dives? Do these words 
refer only to individuals, or will 
God shower His blessings or His 
damnations on a nation as wel]? 
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T uene is perhaps no one on the 
face of the earth as generous and 
self-sacrificing as the average Amer- 
ican. The lack of action on the 
part of most Americans lies in the 
fact that they do not fully realize 
the destitute conditions, the hunger 
and poverty of their fellow men. 
The generous American does not 
fully realize the unfathomable con- 
trast between a hungry and starving 
baby and a two-car family. He fails 
to realize the consequences of the 
fact that although the United States 
comprises 7% of the world popula- 
tion, it has 40% of the world’s 
wealth. He fails to comprehend the 
chasm between his standard of liv- 
ing and that of the average man in 
India which is fifteen times lower 
than his. This is not a condemna- 
tion of America’s riches. The point 
is we need more and more generous 
Americans to realize this sad and 
almost contradictory situation of 
“surplus” versus “starvation.” Only 
then will we have action. That is 
perhaps what we need today: fewer 
committees continually re-survey- 
ing the ever recurring problems and 
more men of action. 

This is the challenge of our day. 
Will we Americans, gifted with un- 
believable ingenuity along with our 
spirit of generosity, admit defeat 
and fail to find a workable solution 
to this problem? In the first half of 
this century, we have twice become 
completely mobilized and fought 
two world wars to save the liberty 
and the rights of man. Today, 
therefore, how can we turn a deaf 
ear to these same men who cry for 
the most basic rights of all—food 
and the right to life? 


I; this not a betrayal of our capital- 
istic principles and bordering some- 


what on Socialism and Commu- 
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nism? In no way! In fact, it is the 
perfect argument against the Com- 
munists who are forever slandering 
us in the eyes of the world with 
their “facts” about Capitalistic 
countries working for their own 
good and well-being while oppress- 
ing the common man. What greater 
rebuttal could we give than our 
feeding a great part of poor and 
starving humanity. 

We must answer this question 
with action before the world will be- 
lieve that we are trying to help 
them and not just indirectly helping 
them so as to improve our own situ- 
ation. We must prove by facts and 
by our action that we are capable 
of helping the world while the Com- 
munists never advance beyond their 
promises. 

The recent revolts in the satellite 
countries are a clear indication to 
the whole world that Russia’s prom- 
ises never materialize. If the Rus- 
sians, as featured by George Orwell, 
had signs in their satellite countries 
of an all-seeing eye under which is 
written “Big Brother is watching 
you,” why can’t America go one 
step farther and prove to its allied 
countries that “Big Brother is help- 
ing you”? 


Coromsanion of the under-devel- 
oped areas of the world has always 
been defended on the grounds that 
it is a work of charity on the part of 
the advanced nations of the world 
to help other peoples to raise their 
culture and level of life. Also, 
colonization helps produce and 
make available certain riches and 
natural resources for the common 
good of mankind. Following these 
principles, American and Anglo- 
American oil companies in particu- 
lar have developed the oil reserves 
of such countries as Iran, Iraq, and 
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Saudi Arabia. This oil in turn has 
helped Europe and the common 
good of mankind in general. Should 
not America also make use of its 
own natural resources—yes! espe- 
cially its surplus of natural re- 
sources—for the common good of 
mankind? If we are to be consistent 
with ourselves, we must use both 
sides of the sword. 

It seems as if we do definitely 
have an obligation to help our fel- 
low men. The day may come in the 
not too distant future when America 
will need all its produce to feed its 
own population; but until that day, 
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as long as we have nine billion dol- 
lars worth of surpluses in ware- 
houses and as long as half the popu- 
lation of the world is starving, 
should we not feel our conscience 
weighted down with the blank, hun- 
gry stares of teeming millions of 
our “Brothers in Christ”? Remem- 
ber that he was a murderer who 
first looked into the face of God, 
as Genesis tells us, and asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” Down 
through the corridors of time, the 
answer comes, clear and unequivo- 
cal: Yes, you are your brother’s 
keeper! 


Prayer to the Holy Ghost 


by DIANA KEARNEY POWELL 


ry” 

fl HOU Holy Spirit, who in tongues of fire 

Was manifested to the blessed eleven, 

Descend on me, and with Thy grace inspire 

My heart and lips with gifts and fruits from heaven. 
Teach me to understand the griefs I share, 

For I must counsel others who have sinned. 
Kindling my words to flame in strength and prayer, 
Send me Thy wisdom like a mighty wind. 


O Pentecostal gifts that came to me 

Across the years, even as the apostles brought 

Grace with anointed hands, O piety 

Bestowed by God, shine through each word and thought. 
Look on my need, not on my lack of merit, 

And bless me with Thy gifts, O Holy Spirit. 








The Crisis in Spain 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


O. a lecture tour in Spain recently, I was lucky enough to have long 
conversations with many Spaniards holding important positions of re- 
sponsibility. Priests, diplomats, university professors, working class lead- 
ers, industrialists, even government officials, I saw them all, and though 
the Spanish insistence on only speaking the native language fluently was 
a handicap, I felt I had come away with a great deal of startling informa- 
tion about political trends in the country at the present time. 

The thing that surprised me most was the absolute universality of the 
criticism of the regime today. Freedom of speech seemed to be as com- 
plete, at any rate in private conversations, dinner parties and the like, as 
in Britain or America. Not only that, but when I took the line that I was 
being spoken to in confidence, I was assured by more than one of my hosts 
that they would be grateful if I made their views better known abroad. 


As compared with my last visit to the country some years ago, the situa- 
tion seems to have changed considerably. Today every informed Spaniard 
is aware that Spain is in a state of very serious crisis. One informant, a 
diplomat, did not disguise his view that the regime was now facing its last 
chance of making major constitutional and political changes if grave 
trouble is to be avoided. “You do not mean another Civil War?” I asked. 
“Certainly not like the last one, because the people have not been indoc- 
trinated with liberal and Communist ideas and the authorities hold all the 
strong cards. Besides Spain is much better governed than in the demo- 
cratic days, while the constructive influence of the Church is considerable. 
Even so, trouble could be grave, because intellectuals and workers are 
becoming more frustrated every day.” 

The cause of the present crisis would seem to be mainly economic. 
Spain is essentially a very poor country, the greater part of its area being 
rock and desert, with very little mineral wealth under the soil. Public 
enterprise is costly—one industrialist assured me that whatever the State 
undertakes costs twenty-five per cent more than private enterprise—and 
private enterprise lacks the capital necessary economically to exploit the 
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labor and resources of the country. 
In these conditions even a temporary 
setback for accidental reasons can 
cause disaster. Living for a long 
time from hand to mouth, the fail- 
ure of the fruit and olive harvest 
through the cold winter of 1955- 
1956 has reduced Spain’s vital ex- 
ports and consequently caused great 
difficulties in obtaining vitally nec- 
essary imports. The peseta has 
fallen and so has the stock market. 
Money is short. 

Yet I derived the impression that 
there is much more to it than the 
economic troubles — troubles to 
which Spain has long had to harden 
itself. This time economic troubles 
have triggered off a profound dis- 
satisfaction with a regime suffering 
more markedly each year with ar- 
teriosclerosis. Another industrialist 
told me that with more imagination 
and flexibility the regime could 
stimulate plenty of industrial de- 
velopment. The coal mines are in- 
efficient and could easily yield more 
natural wealth. Spain with its im- 
mense seaboard possesses virtually 
no merchant navy. Agricultural 
methods are often hopelessly out of 
date. I suggested that development 
in all these fields would demand a 
great deal of new machinery. Who 
was going to invest in the uncer- 
tainties of present-day Spain? “Ex- 
actly,” he answered. “That is why it 
is essential that Spain should be 
constitutionally based on something 
more permanent than the Caudillo’s 
life and unknown mind. 


Ts conversation, as with many 
other people in different walks of 
life, led automatically to this sense 
of frustration and almost despair 
about the regime. The journalists 
shrugged their shoulders and said: 
what can we do with the fantasti- 
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cally stupid censorship, “It is not 
even efficient in its own purposes. 
The papers are unable to suggest 
lines of development and change not 
only because the censorship would 
not approve but because pages are 
filled with full texts of official min- 
isterial speeches and ceremonies 
which not a soul bothers to read. 
If they knew their own business, 
they would realize that a short vivid 
account of these matters would at 
least ensure some readers for them.” 
I naturally pressed people about 
the social question, particularly in 
regard to the workers, for this is 
the point most often raised against 
Spain today by foreigners. Here, 
too, I got an answer I did not expect. 
The point was made to me that the 
problem of Spain is one of produc- 
tivity, not of distribution. If the 
workers in Spain are too often badly 
off, this is due to the fact that sheer 
production does not allow of higher 
wages and standards without the 
automatic creation of ever more in- 
flationary conditions. In fact, as I 
was assured even by strong oppo- 
nents of the regime, the complex 
Spanish social system, if anything, 
bogs up the works. Wage calcula- 
tions with the highly complex sys- 
tem of family payments are difficult. 
Moreover the protection of the 
worker makes it virtually impos- 
sible to dismiss workers, while the 
vast differences in wages, according 
to degree of family responsibilities 
and benefits, is quite unrealistic. 





On a lecture tour in Spain last month, 
Michael de la Bedoyere had the opportunity 
of sifting the differing viewpoints of the 
citizenry on the ministerial changes recently 
inaugurated by Franco. While the majority, 
says Mr. de la Bedoyere, returned pessimistic 
answers to his questions regarding the future 
of their country, the confidence of the men 
of the Opus Dei group was impressive and 
inspiring. 
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The syndicalist system is im- 
mensely complex. The inflexibility 
here adds to the problem of produc- 
tion. One very liberal-minded jour- 
nalist pointed out that today every 
worker can possess a bicycle, while 
in a city like Madrid there is enough 
entertainment every evening to seat 
a third of the workers. They are 
rich compared with the past. A 
well-placed worker, speaking to me, 
was far more concerned about the 
worker’s lack of freedom and au- 
tonomy than with his salary. 
Priests, too, assured me that the 
Church in Spain was becoming each 
year more conscious of the new need 
to teach and apply Catholic princi- 
ples of social justice, and drew my 
attention to the strongly-worded 
Joint Pastoral of last autumn. 

The political and social aspects 
of the economic crisis appear to 
have been brought to a _ focus 
through the strike of the Asturian 
miners— some members of the 
Young Christian Workers in Spain 
were imprisoned in connection with 
that strike—and the anti-regime de- 
fiance of University students in 
Barcelona and Madrid. It is thought 
that the precedent of Hungarian 
students stimulated this courageous 
insubordination. 


TT eee events, symptomatic of the 
general dissatisfaction in the coun- 
try, have led, as we know, to the re- 


cent government overhaul. The 
great question now is the real sig- 
nificance of these ministerial 
changes. Do they mean that Franco 
is making ready for a constitutional 
change to meet the general frustra- 
tion or does he think that the 
change of ministers is enough to 
enable the regime to allay the 
troubles? 

I have, unfortunately, to confess 
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that the great majority of people I 
asked returned pessimistic answers, 
though everyone agreed that no one 
could do more than guess. As he 
has grown older, the Caudillo has 
retired more and more in to his 
Pardo shell, and no one really 
knows what is going on in his mind. 
Someone said to me that it reminded 
him of the Neapolitan Bourbon 
kings who kept in the background 
but pulled all the strings. In his 
favor it must be said that no one I 
spoke to imputed to him anything 
but highly honorable motives. 
Franco, it seems, is governed by his 
fear of any Spanish return to condi- 
tions of democracy which, he is 
convinced, would simply play into 
the hands of the revolutionaries and 
Communists. He remains essen- 
tially a general planning a long cam- 
paign for the security and order of 
the country he once saved from in- 
ternal destruction. He has no po- 
litical understanding whatever in 
the European and American sense. 

To most thinking people this out- 
look in the man who holds all the 
power as Head of the State, Head of 
the Army, Prime Minister and Chief 
of the Falangist Party must prove 
fatal. If he dies or is incapacitated, 
his power will devolve on the Army, 
which is still the real source of 
power in the country, and a mili- 
tary dictatorship may be disrupted 
by the Socialist-Falangists whose 
mentality is entirely totalitarian. 
The outcome of such a situation is 
almost bound to be worse than the 
present state of affairs and far more 
transitory. 


So far, I have tried to give general 
impressions as I gathered them 
from conversations with all kinds 
of people. But as against all this I 
must report the views of one group 
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which may roughly be called mon- 
archico-clerical which, while shar- 
ing the general dissatisfaction with 
the present regime (that was uni- 
versal), is nevertheless highly opti- 
mistic. Frankly, it was the only 
group which made constructive 
sense to me and afforded me any 
hope for the future of Spain. 

These people, one of whom de- 
scribed himself “as dancing with 
joy in these exciting and hopeful 
days,” describe themselves as hav- 
ing strong reasons to believe that 
the recent ministerial changes are 
the first move in a constitutional 
evolution which can save Spain 
and make her great again. 

The reason for their optimism is 
simple, but impressive. For three 
years they have been working be- 
hind the scenes to have the govern- 
ment changed. And Franco’s recent 
change, they contend, has involved 
the dismissal of all the weak min- 
isters and all the anti-monarchist 
ministers whom they wanted to see 
out of the way and replaced them by 
the monarchists they have been 
angling to get nominated. I sug- 
gested that some of the new min- 
isters were described as Falangists. 
There are Falangists and Falan- 
gists, they answered. Thus General 
Vigon, nominally a Falangist, is in 
fact a strong monarchist and a man 
after their own heart. 

The new government, as is now 
so well known, has a number of 
Opus Dei men. The Opus Dei cor- 
rectly maintains that it has nothing 
whatever to do with politics. But it 
seems to me that in Spain today 
there is only one political path for 
the intelligent and realistic Cath- 
olic, and that path is the one advo- 
cated by this group. Hence, it is 
reasonable to deduce that while the 
Opus Dei is entirely unpolitical, the 
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choice of Opus Dei men in the new 
government points to Franco’s sym- 
pathy with this monarchico-clerical 
political group. 


A SPOKESMAN of this group said to 
me: “There is general agreement in 
Spain that it would be suicidal for 
the country either to choose the 
Western form of parliamentary 
government with universal suffrage 
in national and local affairs or to 
allow matters to drift toward this 
final result. It has never worked in 
Spain and it never will. Any future 
constitutional system in Spain must 
guarantee, as outside the field of 
political controversy, the national 
unity of the people, the spiritual au- 
thority of the Catholic Church and 
the rejection of all we mean by 
secularist liberalism and, of course, 
Communism with all its forms of 
fellow-traveling.” 

Equally important, he said, was 
the rejection of dictatorship and an 
authoritarianism which leaves the 
people no voice in the running of 
their affairs. This was a necessary 
temporary solution after the Civil 
War, but its perpetuation is entirely 
against the political feelings of the 
Spanish people whose essential lib- 
erties are as much enshrined in the 
country’s basic rights and traditions 
as are Anglo-Saxon liberties. 

“There is only one solution to- 
day,” he went on, “the restoration 
of the monarchy with a new mon- 
archical constitution.” 


Tue general principles of the con- 
stitution envisaged seem to me a 
sort of reversion to the eighteenth- 
century British monarchy applied 
to a contemporary political and so- 
cial outlook. The monarch would 
possess considerable and, in the 
long run, final sovereign powers. 
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But in practice he would act only 
with the advice of a Privy Council, 
nominated by traditional and rep- 
resentative bodies, such as_ the 
Church, the Cortes or Parliament, 
local assemblies, representatives of 
the industrial and worker corpora- 
tions and the like. The monarch 
and his council would of course 
have to act within the ancient rights 
of the Spanish people. The monarch 
might be called the emergency, 
rather than the normal, head. 

Under the monarch and his coun- 
cil would be the actual government 
or Cabinet, separate from the mon- 
arch, and chosen from the Cortes, 
but independent of it on the prin- 
ciple of the Separation of Powers, 
executive, legislative and judiciary, 
as in America. The monarch would 
choose the Prime Minister. 

The members of the Cortes would 
be elected on a limited representa- 
tive and vocational basis, and in the 
same way there would be some local 
devolution to make provinces and 
municipalities partially representa- 
tive. 

The administration of justice 
would be entirely independent and 
the rights and liberties of the dif- 
ferent interests and professions 
would be safeguarded through spe- 
cial courts. Thus the present social 
system which aims to preserve a 
just wage in the light of family and 
other responsibilities and the basic 
rights of the workers would be safe- 
guarded and improved by more 
democratic representation and 
greater flexibility and realism in its 
practical working. 
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Osviovszy, this plan exists at pres- 
ent only in the vaguest outline, 
though its general lines are clear 
enough and statesmanlike. What 
is needed is to “sell” it to the 
Caudillo and then get down to de- 
tails. 

I asked how, supposing Franco 
was ready to play, the transfer from 
today to tomorrow would be ef- 
fected. The present idea, it seems, 
is that the Caudillo himself should 
one day become Regent with the 
limited powers of the future mon- 
arch. Then the time would come 
when the monarch would simply 
step into his shoes. In the past, it 
used to be thought that the Pre- 
tender, Don Juan, would not be 
persona sufficiently grata to Franco, 
owing to his supposedly liberal 
views. But today everyone expects 
Don Juan to be the future monarch. 
“What about his liberal views,” I 
asked. “With a well-defined consti- 
tution, his powers would be suffi- 
ciently limited to remove any such 
danger,” was the answer I got. 


Tue outsider is never in a posi- 
tion to judge about the future of 
Spain, and I must end by repeating 
the fact that all these ideas did not 
seem to afford much hope to the 
many people I talked to. In particu- 
lar, it was thought that the Caudillo 
would never be agreeable to the 
necessary changes in his own life- 
time. On the other hand, the sup- 
porters of this plan were brimful of 
confidence about the future and, as 
I have said, excitedly expecting a 
new dawn for their country. 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


THERE is a great tendency to treat a 
Catholic critic as a solemn scold when- 
ever he tags anything for being off 
base. Especially in the matter of sex 
is he considered a jaundiced old prude 
who is so narrow he’d find scandal in 
the petal hopping of a bee. Our general 
reputation seems to be that we are a 
horde of eyes- raised - heavenward 
tongue-cluckers who are always adjust- 
ing our horse blinkers in a world that 
keeps knocking them awry with every 
swat of sex it throws. 

How relieving to find that one of 
moviedom’s own glamour girls has 
faulted the industry on its pruriency. 
Arlene Dahl tossed a $1,000,000 bomb 
at Universal Pictures when she sued 
them for “heating up the movie ads.” 
Miss Dahl alleges that ads for a picture 
of hers have “created an atmosphere 
of salaciousness, sensuousness, lust 
and unwarranted and false stimulation 
of sexual connotation by the device of 
starting with a true likeness of my face 
and, through retouching and other tam- 
pering by artists, depicting scenes in 
which I never posed.” Miss Dahl as- 
serts also that figures superimposed on 
reproductions of her face show her in 
various stages of disrobement and in 
compromising positions. 

We hope this suit is on the level and 
not a rigged deal that will be used to 
excite interest in the picture. Im- 
mediate reaction would seem to indi- 
cate that Miss Dahl is serious and for 
her courage in challenging Universal 
she deserves cheers. Her sensitivity 
to her need to maintain dignity and 
good name is a tribute to her—and a 
relief to us—it being nice to know that 
Catholic critics aren’t just finding 
problems in movie ads. We're only 


seeing what is evidently meant to be 
there—a little overheated art work. 
I guess our blinkers aren’t so blinding 
after all. 


THE BACHELOR PARTY (U.A.).—B. P. 
stands for more than the title of this 
film—it stands for the rating the film 
received and the bathetic picture that 
results from Paddy Chayefsky’s pres- 
entation of young bloods on a last fling 
with a soon-to-be benedict. Mr. Chay- 
efsky specializes in little people and 
their big problems. When watching 
his work I’m reminded of a line about 
Edgar Guest that states: He is the only 
man who can take a trite idea and 
make it triter. Chayefsky is the only 
man who can take little people and 
make them smaller. His ordinary 
everyday-in-the rut characters belong 
just where they are and I’ll bet, if fol- 
lowed to the finish of their lives, they’d 
remain in the rut. 

The Bachelor Party is about as ele- 
vating as an Adler heel and runs the 
gamut of situations that any ideal-less 
bunch of office nitwits would consider 
real jazzy fun. It is complete with the 
bawdy night club tour for the peek-a- 
boobs of the Party and a visit to a 
prostitute. That nothing happens in 
this incident to spoil the virtue of the 
hero is no aid to the picture, even if 
it is some dubious help to the bride- 
groom-to-be. 

The Chayefsky school of writing 
may be your dish of tea and in that 
case I realize we part company. I do 
not find true pity and honest tender- 
ness in his work. Littleness is sup- 
posed to be his atmosphere, but I 
would dispute the use of that word 
concerning Chayefsky’s characters. 
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Truly little people can have dignity, 
honor, ideals, courage—in fact, Christ 
described heaven as filled with little 
people—“unless you become as little 
children, you cannot enter the king- 
dom.” 

Chayefsky’s characters 
come anything, let alone little in 
Christ’s meaning. The playwright’s 
people are usually hopeless, despair- 
ing drudges, bewildered, maudlin pup- 
pets who seem to please Chayefsky 
since he croons and coos over their 
problems in each play he writes. 


never be- 


PUBLIC PIGEON NO. 1 (Universal) .— 
This is one of those “you’ve gotta be 
a Red Skelton fan” pictures. I’m not 
—and that may explain the fact that 
I feel the No. 1 pigeon in this deal is 
the public. They’ll get cheated if they 
pay to see this show, because all of it 
has been (or will be) seen on Red 
Skelton’s TV performances. 

It is loaded with the water squirt- 
ing, cigar exploding, putty-nosing 
props and mugging that have become 
characteristic of Mr. Skelton’s latter 
year performances. Red’s story larder 
is undeniably lean—and if that fact 
were not obvious to anyone, Pigeon 
No. 1 makes the thing very public. 

In this woeful expansion of a vaude- 
ville skit Red is all boob and making 
the worst of it. He is hooked into giv- 
ing over his money to a trio of swind- 
lers. Of course, boobism triumphs ulti- 
mately, often at the expense of good 
humor and in some instances, good 
taste. Mr. Skelton is not one to pass 
up a leer and simple simon buffoonery 
makes it all so innocent. 

Vivian Blaine, Janet Blaire, Jay C. 
Flippen and Allan Joslyn are asked to 
fool along with Mr. Skelton to make 
all this possible—or impossible—de- 
pending upon your standing in the 
Skelton fan club. For our part, having 
seen Public Enemy No. 1, our earnest 
hope shall be that the digit in the title 
represents the highest number to 
which this series runs. 

One of the lesser discussed but more 
mystifying twists of TV is Mr. Skel- 
ton’s being one of the two or three 
comedians untouched by the blight 
befalling TV comics. While Gleason, 
Gobel, Caesar and others are being 
axed or revamped or rested, Skelton is 
due to continue in the same old rut 
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next year. He is certainly not among 
the most original and wittier funny 
men among us. Relying heavily on the 
aforementioned props and pratfalls, he 
manages more corn per telecast than 
Iowa can produce in a bumper plant- 
ing. Yet, he is to be carried on along 
with Jack Benny, both described as 
successful. 

Perhaps that’s the clue. Mr. Benny 
has parlayed his one threadbare rou- 
tine of playing the stingiest man in 
town through years of radio and sea- 
sons of TV. He is a success. Skelton 
has grimaced and gimped, slopped and 
flopped in the boob routine show after 
show. He is a success. The Gleasons, 
Gobels and Caesars make the mistake 
of striving for some changes, a new 
approach, a touch of satire, a dash of 
wit. When will they realize so many 
people just want the same old thing 
beaten to death show after show. The 
failures have tried to be different and 
they are reaping the reward of origi- 
nality—oblivion. The successes have 
just been monotonous and they are 
gaining the merit of dullness—more 
time on TV. 


SOMETHING OF VALUE (M.G.M.).—It 
may be my imagination, but I seem to 
be seeing Rock Hudson every other 
time I sit down to watch a movie. 
About the only celluloid he isn’t on 
seems to be the late late show and 
that is explainable because he wasn’t 
born at the time some of these movies 
were made. But if he had been born, 
I’m willing to bet he’d have been in 
something or other. 

Rock’s latesi appearance is in this 
filmed version of the Robert Ruark 
book, Something of Value. He plays 
Peter McKenzie, the heir-apparent of 
the McK. African plantation replete 
with wild life, native life and modern 
life’s great problem, the matter of ra- 
cial equality. 

Rock learns plantation life under a 
hard disciplinarian, his father, Henry 
MacKenzie. He does not agree with 
all the old ideas of his dad, but he has 
the good sense to work along with the 
old ways until new and wiser methods 
of handling the racial issue can be 
effected. 

The telling of this story is not 
achieved simply or directly. Some of 
the confusion in following the story 
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line is due to a poor job of film cutting, 
but the major blame must be placed 
on the fact that there are too many 
subplots and minor themes in the 
movie. 

The title is explained in the be- 
ginning of the film and intended as 
the main theme, but it gets lost not 
long after its explanation. The picture 
is trying to say that when you divorce 
any people from their culture or belief 
or taboo, you must substitute some- 
thing in which they can believe. That 
substitute must be “something of 
value.” This proponency is never fully 
realized in the picture. 

One gets the impression that Ruark 
had a good theme when he wrote this 
book but either he or the movie-mak- 
ers became fascinated by violence at 
its starkest and made it the problem 
of this film rather than the racial is- 
sue. This show becomes a catalogue 
of horrors from start to finish. If I 
ran through the variety of bloodletting 
incidents in this film you’d accuse me 
of having gotten six or seven pictures 
mixed in one. More people are slashed, 
mashed, hacked, stabbed, speared, 
clawed, skinned and gored in this 
than Johnson and Johnson could ever 
band-aid if they worked three shifts 
around the clock, seven days a week. 

Interestingly enough, Rock H. 
doesn’t even nick himself with a safety 
razor as he works and fights amid the 
flashing, flailing secythes, sickles, 
knives and swords of the piece. Prov- 
ing that it sure pays to be the hero— 
and must be paying handsomely at the 
rate Rock is working. 


SILK STOCKINGS (M.G.M.).—With his 
Funny Face doing excellent business, 
Fred Astaire wastes no time in com- 
ing at us again in this movie version 
of the Cole Porter show of some sea- 
sons back. Silk Stockings is Ninotchka 
in sheer hose with music and lyrics 


thrown in. (Considering the servicea- 
bility of the Ninotchka plot, we think 
it is time to retire it, especially since 
the original Garbo version is being 
shown on TV and it’s making these 
adaptations look sick.) 

The original Broadway show from 
which this film derives was not one 
of Cole Porter’s howlingly successful 
efforts. It gave indications of burned- 
out Cole. The music was the kind that 
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a less acceptable composer would have 
been shelled for offering and the lyrics 
were very stale Porter all the way. 
The book was, as we've noted, Ni- 
notchka. 

This movie has not brightened any 
of the original dullness. Rather it has 
added to it by trying too hard with 
shopworn material and unfunny come- 
dians and comediennes. That Fred 
Astaire survives the slow death such 
suffocating factors would normally 
cause the average performer is a 
tribute to his sturdy legs and sturdier 
talent. He looks a little older than 
usual in some of the current shots, 
but I attributed that haggardness to 
his realizing just what a dud he’d 
signed for. Looking a little older 
doesn’t affect Mr. Astaire’s forte, the 
nimble feet and insouciant manner. On 
scene he makes the lightness of Silk 
Stockings—otherwise it is about the 
heaviest gauge ever fashioned. 

Cyd Charisse is the decoration and 
partner for Mr. Astaire in Silk Stock- 
ings. She is a good-looking woman 
and a graceful dancer. With two such 
assets it is understandable that Cyd is 
not expected to be an actress as well. 
As an actress she is best compared to a 
highly polished piece of lacquered 
wood—bright looking and stiff as a 
pole. 

Janet Leigh is the funny girl of this 
piece and her routines are broadly 
cast and broadly censorable. Her 
comedy in Silk Stockings is a mixture 
of varying styles as diverse as Judy 
Canova and Martha Ray. It is fre- 
quently out of control and lamentably 
and frequently out of order. 


SHORT NOTICES: The rest of this 
space could be taken up by merely 
listing all the films that have been re- 
leased in recent weeks. Top item 
among them that may be hitting your 
neighborhood is The Strange One star- 
ring Ben Gazzara of whom much is 
due to be made. The picture is not a 
generally appealing one and is objec- 
tionable in part. Made from the book 
and play, End as a Man, this film deals 
in homosexual aspects of a military 
school’s life. Like so many of these 
controversial themes, this piece leaves 
one wondering what good has been 
achieved by the production. Of course 
we are bound to get the avalanche of 
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publicity that tells us this is daring 
or forthright or shocking, but then so 
is going over Niagara Falls in a barrel 
—and how many line up for that? 

A grab bag of reputed hair-raisers 
has been opened currently and even if 
you are not interested in seeing the 
contents, it might interest you to see 
the list of these horror, science fiction, 
ghost and weirdo films that flood the 
market. Besides, they are cheaper 
than the Thomas treatments if not as 
guaranteed. There’s The Deadly Mantis, 
an opus about the prehistoric ancestor 
of the present mantis. This prehistory 
one is a monster who terrorizes the 
world and all is saved only when it’s 
caught in the Holland Tunnel and ex- 
terminated. (I’ve been caught in that 
traffic and barely escaped extermina- 
tion myself.) 

Not of This Earth is another of these 
things. This is about Crab Monsters. 
Or you may prefer Kronos, the tale of 
outer space people who try to take 
over the earth and almost succeed, but 
they are foiled (I think they get caught 
in the Lincoln Tunnel traffic). Or how 
about She-Devil? Here’s a weirdo on 
a woman who is injected with fruit-fly 
serum and she becomes maniacal until 
injected with something else—no, not! 
the traffic jam at the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. 

Had enough? If not, write for the 
complete list of the wild ones. A doc- 
tor and nurse accompany every lisi we 
send out—not to revive you—to help 
you get your money back if you spend 
it on any of these pictures. 


TV REVIEWS — COMMENTS 


FROM SPY GUYS TO PRY GUYS. Once 
upon a time, there appeared on our 
horizon a horde of peepers who called 
themselves columnists. They flourished 
in the more blatant journals devoted to 
peepery and created a journalistic 
mood that has never quite left us. The 
pryers and snoopers battled valiantly 
for a position in newspaper circles 
and won. Though they were excori- 
ated, physically attacked, sued and 
shot at, they stand today as a staple 
of our news interest. The ole peepers 
sold papers and that’s what counted 
in the long haul. Circulation was worth 
the sacrifice of journalistic honesty, 
reserve and dignity. 
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We are undergoing something of this 
phase in the present development of 
TV. The peeper has a counterpart in 
the pryers who are enjoying a fling 
on TV. The nice names for all this are 
Personal Interview or At Home with 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So or Meet the 
Celebrity but basically it is all pretty 
much the same routine; one nosy re- 
porter prying into the life of one hap- 
less victim with or without his family. 

Edward R. Murrow is the model, 
archetype or outstanding perpetrator 
of this intimate snooping. With stuffy 
affability and painful bonhommie he 
takes the masses on tours of celebrities’ 
homes and gardens. The purpose of 
all this has never been clear to me, 
but the show is a great success. It 
proves that curiosity about celebrated 
people is a consuming flame in the 
millions who tune in Mr. Murrow. 
Certainly there is no other explana- 
tion. With unfailing succession the 
celebrities visited have little to offer 
except platitudes and gush. See one 
of these tours and you’ve caught up on 
this show for a whole season. 

One or two removes from Mr. Mur- 
row is the new type of noser who is 
coming to the fore rapidly these days. 
This type is more aligned to the origi- 
nal gaudy columnist of the prohibition 
era and is best seen at its worst in 
Mike Wallace. If you have not seen 
Mr. Wallace, don’t despair because 
he is to be nationally televised this 
fall. He has been so sensational in his 
local interviewing that the whole coun- 
try is to be allowed to pry along with 
him next year. 

Mr. Wallace gears himself to stimu- 
late controversy with his guests. His 
prods are made to bait the guest into 
heated retorts or affronted blasts. Some 
of the questions asked are hailed as 
stimulating or adult, but they scarcely 
escape bad taste. 

The summation of all this is a matter 
of mixed responsibilities. No one can 
congratulate the snoopers for snoop- 
ing, no one can sympathize with the 
celebrities who lend themselves to the 
exposing, no one can cheer us, the peo- 
ple, for our mass peeping. I guess we 
just must resign ourselves to living in 
this great big fishbowl world. But 
wasn’t privacy and a sense of respect- 
ing other’s privacy a wonderful old 
thing while it lasted? 
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SUMMER TV — WINTER WARMED 
OVER.—Whatever you look forward 
to this summer, don’t expect much 
from television. With no respect for 
the public and no sense of public serv- 
ice, the major networks intend little 
but the worst of programing until next 
October. The big stations are already 
listing re-runs and re-plays of some 
fairly nauseous shows and there are no 
plans for anything better. 

We can grant the fact that summer 
is not a top time for expecting large 
audiences and the networks, knowing 
this, can afford to slough off a little. 
But they should use the time for ex- 
periments and try-outs rather than re- 
runs. The summer time would be 
excellent for encouraging original 
ideas or learning new angles of pro- 
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work, the networks could develop 
shows that might prove a boon to them 
and to the viewer in the year ahead. 


ONE NIGHT STAND-OUT. — This last 
idea is only a matter of statistics, but 
those interested in communication 
might consider the extension of TV 
and the future it has as a means of 
“getting an idea across.” 

The Rodgers and Hammerstein pro- 
duction of Cinderella was seen by over 
100,000,000 on the one night of its 
presentation. It would have taken 80 
years at 88 performances per week in 
a 3,000 seat theater to show the same 
production to the same number of 
people. 

Proves, I guess, if you have some- 
thing to say now, that it doesn’t take a 


duction. With the pressure lessened 


lifetime to say it anymore—just one 
and a more relaxed air in which to 


night on TV. 


A Brief Example 


by JOHN FANDEL 


ry 
7 HE flower in the garden will not last. 

It is not made to. We are made to see 

The slow design—by which it came to be 
So splendid—show us when its bloom is past. 


Each flower happens quicker than our breath, 
Dies sooner than we die, and keeps a fine 
Fulfillment less than ours. Call this design 

A brief example for our life and death. 


The seed of its beginning died between 
The root of mountains and the roof of skies 
To be the flower opening our eyes 

To meaning, beautiful when really seen, 


That we who see the flower will not last. 
We are not made to. We are meant fo see 
What any flower only hints to be, 

When all the dark we die in once is past. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI; ORPHEUS 
DESCENDING.—Two tragedies written 
three hundred years apart opened 
within a week of each other this 
Spring. Both authors, John Webster 
and Tennessee Williams look at the 
world through dark lenses. Cruelty, 
deceit and murder haunt their char- 
acters but while Webster concedes that 
sin is not universal, Williams, though 
he may not call sin, sin, seems to see 
most souls as black. His Orpheus de- 
scends into the darkness and stays 
there. 

The Duchess of Malfi stemmed from 
the true story of a young widow Gio- 
vanna of Aragon who offended her 
brothers’ pride when she secretly mar- 
ried her steward. Her brothers being 
very powerful people, a Cardinal and a 
Duke, Giovanna was intercepted in 
flight and immured in one of her own 
castles. She was never heard of again. 
There is a creepy scene in which Gio- 
vanna laughing as she combs her hair, 
looks into a handmirror and sees the 
sinister face of her ducal brother. 

His vengeance is not left to the im- 
agination as Webster twists about the 
Duchess’ tragedy a macabre frame of 
horrors. First some madmen are intro- 
duced into her chamber and are fol- 
lowed by the executioners with cords 
to strangle her but instead of this being 
raw Grand Guignol the courage of the 
Duchess dignifies a scene upon which 
I confess I shut my eyes. 

“Pull and pull strongly,” says she, 
“for your able strength must pull down 
Heaven upon me — Yet stay, for 
Heaven’s gates are not so highly arched 
as princes’ palaces. They that enter 
must go there on their knees—” 

In the earlier revival of the Duchess 
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of Malfi in 1946, Elisabeth Bergner 
failed to make the Duchess as impres- 
sive in her highbreeding and humility 
as did Jacqueline Brookes. When the 
Duke comes to look at his sister’s body 
his lines are: “Cover her face—mine 
eyes dazzle—she died young.” “I think 
not,” returns the executioner, “her in- 
felicity seemed to have years too 
many.” 

The punishment of the Duke was 
worthy of Webster. Succumbing to a 
mental sickness called licanthropia, he 
thinks himself a werewolf and haunts 
graveyards, until the hired assassin 
who murdered the Duchess, kills both 
her brothers. It is not an attractive 
tragedy; its savagery only redeemed by 
the nobility of the Duchess. 

Savagery is also the note of the 
Tennessee Williams’ tragedy with the 
arresting title, Orpheus Descending. A 
man burned by the mob—a man 
thrown to the dogs (offstage). The 
“heroine” has already had an illicit 
romance and an abortion. The “hero” 
has been a libertine. Val, the modern 
Orpheus, sets out on his wanderings in 
the Gulf coast country with his snake 
skin coat and his guitar, his only pos- 
sessions. The snakeskin coat seems to 
symbolize the life he has led and wants 
to cast off; the guitar embodies his 
dreams. 

One dream is of a bird with great 
wings and no feet who never comes 
down to earth. Earth means corrup- 
tion to Val and corruption means 
women, and three women come be- 
tween him and his dream as soon as he 
stops to rest at the store in a small 
town. There is the girl who once 
wanted to work for an ideal and in- 
stead became a tramp; there is the 
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Sheriff’s wife who has visions of God 
and so, according to Mr. Williams, is 
unbalanced. There is Lady, the daugh- 
ter of the Italian bootlegger who was 
burned up in his winery because he 
had Negro customers. 

Val is trapped by Lady. She is run- 
ning the store while her old husband 
is ill and she takes Val on as appren- 
tice. Then she starts to remodel an ice 
eream parlor in the style of her fa- 
ther’s winery but on the opening night 
the old man staggers down stairs and 
in a rage over the apprentice tells Lady 
he was one of the Klan who burned 
the winery and, before she can revenge 
herself on him, he shoots her down. 
She is bearing Val’s child. Val, ac- 
cused of the murder, is tossed to the 
hound pack. 

Orpheus Descending is the revision 
of the first of Williams’ plays to be 
produced—and failed—in Boston as 
Fallen Angels. It shows a Saroyan in- 
fluence but Saroyan gone very sour. 
The incidental music seems specious. 
The last act is melodrama. There is no 
one but the Sheriff’s wife who is clean 
of the muck of human nature so pal- 
pable in the scandal-breathing women 
of the town and brutal men. Val’s 
dream of the bird is the only salvo to 
idealism but the bird who shuns all 
contact with the earth implies that all 
mankind is corrupt. Certainly the way- 
ward girl is one of the most repellent 
and tragic of Williams’ characters; she 
is extremely well played by Lois Smith. 
So is Val by Cliff Robertson and the 
Sheriff’s wife by Joanna Roos. Maureen 
Stapleton, panting with emotion, made 
Lady too mature for any romance with 
Val to seem credible. 

Mr. Williams’ sensitive dramatic 
sense and the validity of his dialogue 
give life to a second-rate play as sav- 
age as the seventeenth century tragedy 
but without its dignity. Nobility is an 
adjective lacking in Mr. Williams’ vo- 
cabulary.—At the Martin Beck. 


BRIGADOON; THE MERRY WIDOW.— 
When The Day before Spring was pro- 
duced in 1945 we noticed that it had 
literacy, charm and satire. The authors 
were Lerner and Loewe. In 1947, 
Brigadoon fulfilled the promise latent 
in their first musical; its imagination 
and tenderness combined with robust 
excitement made it many friends who 
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were all grateful when Jean Dalrymple 
announced it as one of the 1957 re- 
vivals. What is more the revival was 
so fine that popular demand has 
moved it to the Adelphi Theater where 
to make up for some of City Center’s 
losses in The Beggars’ Opera, the cast 
is generously playing at reduced sal- 
aries while Lerner and Loewe have re- 
linquished their royalties. 

The story of the eighteenth century 
Highland village, which wakes only 
once in a hundred years and is visited 
on its second wakening by two young 
Americans one of whom decides to re- 
turn there, has reverberations of Lost 
Horizon. There is also the same thrill 
when Jeanie’s lover hastens over the 
bridge of his Scotch Shangri-La. The 
opening picture of the wee village of 
Brigadoon on a Fair Day with its 
pipers and reels and kilts is as endear- 
ing as ever and so are the dances by 
Agnes de Mille. The ballet, “Come to 
Me, Bend to Me” with the bride and 
her friends is one of the loveliest of 
Miss de Mille’s creations and the Sword 
Dance builds up the excitement which 
culminates when all the village chases 
the man who wants to break the spell. 
Matt Mattox executes the Sword Dance 
with great spirit while Lidija Frank- 
lin is wonderfully impressive in the 
Dirge. The cast is strong with Robert 
Rounseville singing “I’ll Go Home with 
Bonnie Jean” and David Atkinson, “Al- 
most Like Being in Love” while Helen 
Gallagher and Scott McKay supply th 
comedy. We recommend a visit to the 
Adelphi. 

When New York first heard The 
Merry Widow on October 21, 1907, i! 
had already been playing for two years 
in Vienna. Donald Brian became the 
matinee idol when he opened with Ethel 
Jackson, and five other prima donnas 
waltzed with his Prince Danilo. In 
1931 Brian still sang Danilo with Lina 
Arbanell. In the 1943 revival, Marta 
Eggerth, Jan Kiepura and Melville 
Cooper were featured and that same 
trio were again assembled for 1957 
when it was extraordinary to find how 
funny Mr. Cooper could still make his 
lines sound, for truth to tell Lehar’s 
score was always in a far loftier cate- 
gory than the book. 

The songs are as delightful as ever 
but the dialogue is a bit like feathers 
out of curl; yet the story matches its 
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period so well and is really so unim- 
portant compared to the music that it’s 
best to accept Danilo and Sonia along 
with their songs. Marta Eggerth seems 
ageless and looks almost younger than 
in ’43. Her “Vilia” has lost none of its 
charm. Kiepura is too short to be as 
dashing a Prince as Donald Brian—but 
then my memories have the aura of 
youth. Mr. Kiepura’s finest moment 
was when he sang the Polish song in 
the last act in his native tongue. The 
ballets were enhanced by lovely Mary 
Ellen Moylan and Michael Maule. Mr. 
Melville Cooper’s Popoff was without 
blemish giving just the right touch of 
formalized comedy. “The Women” 
won encore after encore but Mr. 
Cooper only took one of them. How 
nice that those who had only listened 
to records of The Merry Widow had a 
chance to see her at the New York City 
Center. 


HOTEL PARADISO. — Any playwright 
with forty popular farces to his credit 
must have been a technician of con- 
siderable skill. Georges Feydeau turned 
out an annual farce between 1880 and 
1920 and some of them are still in 
French repertoires. His Hotel Paradiso 
has the advantage of having been trans- 
lated and adapted by one of the most 
brilliant of English directors, Peter 
Glenville while Osbert Lancaster has 
left the signature of his wit on the 
décor. The laughs begin when the 
band—a real band—-strikes up and the 
curtain reveals Mr. Lancaster’s version 
of a vaudeville curtain with the adver- 
tising posters of the period, such as 
“Hotel Splendide — Moderne — 200 
chambres—7 bains.” 

The Matchmaker, written by Thorn- 
ton Wilder in the Feydeau tradition, 
had a more current approach to char- 
acterization but scanty sex; Feydeau 
relies less on individuals than types 
and accepts sex as the firmest farcical 
foundation. In fact sex is so completely 
taken for granted that any suggestive- 
ness is alien. Masculine and feminine 
have the same everyday affinity as 
bread and butter. In the interest of the 
plot it is essential that the Hotel Para- 
diso, where most of the cast find them- 
selves in Act II, be recognized as a dis- 
reputable establishment but once that 
fact is patent, Feydeau finds it just as 
funny to involve himself with Mon- 
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sieur Martin and his four little daugh- 
ters and Monsieur Cot with his ghosts 
as with Madame Cot and Monsieur 
Boniface who are finding the primrose 
path a very stony one. Thanks to Fey- 
deau and Glenville nothing indiscreet 
takes place. On the contrary, Madame 
Cot finds herself at one point having a 
tea-party with the four little Martins 
in their curl-papers. 

Of course there is a generous quota 
of doors and staircases which keep the 
actors active and the audience merry. 
How Feydeau in Act III briskly un- 
winds all the skeins he has tangled up 
in Act II is a sample of his dexterity. 
Glenville was even more dexterous in 
choosing his cast in which Bert Lahr 
is the wife-ridden architect, Boniface, 
played by Alec Guinness in London. 
Resolutely shunning burlesque and 
avoiding the smiles that are leers, Bert 
Lahr has come into his own as a very 
joyful comedian. Vera Pearce from 
Australia is immense as his Amazonian 
spouse. Right out of a fashion plate 
of the ’90’s steps Angela Lansbury with 
her blonde pompadour, wasp waist and 
undulant slim figure as the harassed 
Madame Cot. Powerfully pompous is 
John Emery as the bearded Monsieur 
Cot, with Dougles Byng as Monsieur 
Martin who stammers badly when it 
rains—an affliction which is a great 
help to the plot. 

On the whole, French farce is testi- 
mony to the period when there was a 
rigid code of morals which was re- 
spected even if flouted. Fear of scan- 
dal was an unidealistic but practical 
deterrent. Hotel Paradiso showed 
Madame Cot and Monsieur Boniface 
that the steps of deceit are unpleas- 
antly slippery. We hope the lesson 
was salutary. We must confess it was 
very funny.—At the Henry Miller. 


SHINBONE ALLEY.—archy, the poetic 
cockroach and mehitabel, the alley cat, 
have been a part of American folk lore 
since 1916 when Don Marquis, column- 
ist for the New York Sun, found a 
communication from archy on his 


typewriter. archy had to bump the 
keys with his head so he never could 
manage capitals or punctuation but 
whenever the Boss left him a clean 
sheet of paper, archy’s free verse would 
appear. mehitabel was archy’s great- 
est admiration and worry. The epic 
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of archy and mehitabel has now been 
transferred by Joe Darion to the musi- 
cal stage, but just as types of blood 
must match, so must wit. The wonder 
of My Fair Lady is that Lerner has 
been able to match his wit with 
Shaw’s. Darion’s humor lacks the dry 
bite of Marquis’. archy best survives 
in Eddie Bracken who, without the help 
of make-up or costume, except for a 
curving striped coat, manages to be 
the cockroach poet with mournful clar- 
ity. Eartha Kitt is Eartha Kitt but 
never mehitabel. She sings of the im- 
possibility of her ever being a “pussy- 
cat” but that is what she is—a sleek 
seductress with claws, very far re- 
moved from “wotthehell mehitabel who 
sang her wild free tune under the 
blear-eyed moon while pelted with 
cast-off shoon.” 

Because Marquis humanized his 
characters, the producers have dressed 
the cats of Shinebone Alley as tough 
girls and boys. Not a tail among them; 
nor any perky ears. The Alley itself 
is scaled to their size as humans not as 
cats although a brief view of the type- 
writer showed archy on the keys 
trying to heave a pencil up onto his 


shoulder. The greatest omission, how- 
ever, in Shinbone Alley is a fence. One 
is shown in the background but not 
a duet is sung on it. Where can a cat 
opera go without a backyard fence? 
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Miss Kitt’s scanty costumes are of 
rich materials and neither she nor the 
chorus give any impression of being 
strays till they are locked up in the 
SPCA jail from whose confines, archy, 
with a bunch of keys, delivers them. 
Tyrone T. Tattersall, the theater cat, 
whose cellar home is a wardrobe trunk, 
offers mehitabel a chance to jazz up 
Shakespeare and have a lesson in The 
Method, but she returns to the tomcat 
Big Bill, the bully of the Alley. Jacques 
D’Amboise is superb as the cat who 
routs the dogs and salvages Act II with 
Allegra Kent in their Vacant Lot Bal- 
let created by Rod Alexander. 

The music by George Kleinsinger is 
modulated jazz with an ingratiating 
duet for mehitabel and archy and a 
fine yowling song for Tattersall. The 
musical comedy suggestion of a ro- 
mance between a cat and a cockroach 
would make Don Marquis writhe. 
Their friendship was a caustic one and 
nearly ended in mehitabel’s eating him 
up. Poor plodding archy! Eldon Eld- 
er’s sets have very little humor. The 
best is the Edwardian fireplace before 
which mehitabel as a housecat sits in 
pale green slacks on a silken cushion, 
sipping milk through a straw. 

Shinbone Alley is a disappointment. 
Eddie Bracken is really a cockroach 
but the cats are not cats.— At the 
Broadway. 








NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE HON. ROCKY SLADE 

by William Wister Haines 

Atlantic-Little-Brown. $3.95 
The crude and ambitious young man 
(sorely wanting in what apparently 
are still called “the advantages”) who 
rises to political eminence is rapidly 
becoming the most ubiquitous figure in 
American folklore. Not a few recent 
novelists have devoted themselves to 
describing the machinations surround- 
ing such a figure. Often he is seen on 
the top of an uneasy pyramid of king- 
makers, office-seekers, and a fanatically 
devoted following. And the novel is 
too like the news to be real. It seems 
a pallid borrowing. 

By putting his characters first and 
sketching politics only lightly in the 
background, and offering no clear 
identification with a real-life figure, 
Mr. Haines has added a certain depth 
to his portrait. Ruscoe Slade’s becom- 
ing a political figure in the humblest 
office occupies the center of the stage. 
Only on the last page, and then as if 
by accident, do we hear that after the 
events chronicled here, does he get to 
Washington and the Senate. 

Rocky’s story is told by a contempo- 
rary, a lawyer, and from the point of 
view of the town’s “first family” into 
which he nearly married. Through the 
eyes of those who already have posi- 
tion we see Rocky’s rise. The son of a 
minister and a vigorous clubwoman, 
he slowly works his way up from 
poverty, becomes a college football 
hero, gravitates toward politics. The 
town’s leading fat cats decide that 
Rocky can be dangerous; he has noth- 
ing to lose. They give him something 
to lose; they subsidize him. How 
Rocky turns the tables with dema- 


goguery provides the climax of the 
story. Rocky is shown to be a pretty 
rascal, not even loathe to reveal that 
his fiancée has become his mistress in 
order to smear those who would ex- 
pose him. But the ones who thought 
they could use him and remain supe- 
rior and righteous are shown up as 
well. 


LAST RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MY UNCLE CHARLES 

by Nigel Balchin 

Rinehart, $3.50 
In a disarming prefatory note, Mr. 
Balchin says that his uncle, the narra- 
tor and, in a way, hero of these fifteen 
connected short stories, was an “el- 
derly undergraduate” in his outlook 
and “often a painful bore.” Mr. Bal- 
chin has resolutely hidden evidence 
for the latter claim, for Uncle Charles 
is the funniest, most civilized, and 
most unboring fellow one might meet 
in many a long bookshelf. 

The stories usually start with a brief 
exchange between uncle and nephew— 
usually accompanied by the former’s 
adroit fumbling to avoid paying for a 
meal or drinks—and then Uncle 
Charles launches into a reminiscence. 
Charles may speak of services at an 
inn and then be reminded of Captain 
Child and the extraordinary provincial 
inn which discouraged guests from 
paying their bills. The two, uncle and 
nephew, may be caught in a traffic jam, 
a circumstance which provokes the 
telling of the rollicking tale of Fergus 
Drake and his remarkable motor car. 

Chided about his inattention to 
money, Uncle Charles comes up with 
the delightful yarn entitled “Arthur in 
Avalon,” which is nothing less than 
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the story of a bank manager who “ful- 
filled his duty to life” by absconding 
with the funds. What Uncle Charles 
did (or rather did not do) when he 
met the ex-banker in Italy adds a spe- 
cial twist to the story. Equally special 
is Uncle Charles’ account of his “hu- 
miliating attempt at murder” of his 
commanding officer in the First War. 
“The Forgetful Man” touches the eter- 
nal triangle theme with tact and ex- 
quisite plotting. In an early story 
Uncle Charles remarks that Sherlock 
Holmes is “indestructible.” When one 
recalls that Holmes came back after his 
“last” adventures, one can also hope 
that Uncle Charles will be heard from 
again. It is nothing less than Mr. Bal- 
chin’s public duty. 


DISQUIET AND PEACE 

by William Cooper 

Lippincott. $3.50 
For Mr. Arnold Brown, his wife, Lady 
Muriel Brown, is the source of both his 
disquiet and his peace. Arnold, the 
younger son of a peer, is a very bright 
young man in Edwardian society. 
There is every reason to suppose that 
he will “get on.” His party has just 
come into power, and the new Prime 
Minister has asked him to call. Arnold 
is sure of a minor post (something in 
Ireland perhaps) as the start of a dis- 
tinguished career. His mother, Lady 
Braughton, passionately hopes so, for 
Lord Braughton’s career has been such 
a fizzle. 

All seems well until Lady Muriel 
accuses a fellow guest, in the presence 
of the new Prime Minister, of cheating 
at cards. “It is intolerable,” the P. M. 
shouts at Arnold. It is certainly in- 
convenient; Mr. Fisher is slated for a 
peerage as a reward for party (pri- 
marily financial) loyalty. Now Ar- 
nold’s loyalty is about to be given a 
more severe strain. “Everyone knows 
your wife’s unstable,” the Prime Min- 
ister had said; and Arnold has the task 
of keeping this public knowledge from 
Lady Muriel. 

Lady Muriel’s instability soon makes 
Arnold a marked private man. He has 
little hope now of becoming a public 
figure, especially when Lady Muriel 
flees to Monaco with Jack Pirbright, a 
millionaire bounder, to live openly 
with him there. With a deft comic 
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touch Mr. Cooper shows how Arnold 
and his wife come together again, and 
how a mature and chastened Arnold 
achieves, after a very human outburst, 
a long-delayed peace. Very special and 
warmly recommended for its sense of 
people and civilized wit. 


THE BRAINTREE MISSION 

by Nicholas E. Wyckoff 

Macmillan. $3.50 
Here is a short historical novel with 
a plot and point of view which would 
have enormously interested Henry 
Adams, historian and scion of presi- 
dents. In his Education of Henry 
Adams and elsewhere, Adams pon- 
dered his social position in terms of 
that which an English family of similar 
historic distinction would have. He 
did not know that his great-grand- 
father, second President of the United 
States, had, before the Revolution, 
been offered an earldom. He did not 
know it, of course, because it never 
happened. 

Mr. Wyckoff, in this extremely pleas- 
ant and perceptive story, recounts the 
entirely fictitious, but apt and not im- 
possible, mission whose success would 
have made John Adams the first Earl 
of Braintree. With the great Pitt’s ap- 
proval, Lord North’s government sent 
over the Earl of Hemynge with the 
mission of sounding out prominent 
Americans of the Patriot party, for 
peerages. John Adams was to have 
been the first. Lord Hemynge arrived 
in the Boston of 1770, just as Mr. 
Adams was defending some British sol- 
diers in court, soldiers who had fired 
upon civilians. 

The Braintree Mission provides, 
without unfairness to either side, the 
sharp contrast between the civilization 
and subtleties of Boston and those of 
London. American history fans should 
enjoy this story of what did not hap- 
pen far more than they would most 
costume novels which pretend to re- 
count what did happen. 


THE FALL 

by Albert Camus 

Knopf. $3.00 
This very short piece of fiction proves 
once again that Albert Camus is the 
most brilliant novelist among those 
who practice atheistic existentialism 
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in the form of fiction. He must be 
granted once again the brilliance of a 
distinguished advocacy, and there are 
touches of sombre allegory and epi- 
gram which have just the right wrong- 
ness. “A single sentence,” the narrator 
(a “judge-penitent’”’) says at one point, 
“will suffice for modern man: he forni- 
cated and read the papers. After that 
vigorous definition, the subject will be, 
if I may say so, exhausted.” 

The author takes 147 pages to ex- 
haust this definition. The effect is that 
of a Screwtape making a bad general 
confession. For this is a confession; 
it is nihilism grasping religion in order 
to have being. And what a bleak reli- 
gion, for all the wayward brilliance, 
comes out of it all. “Salvation,” we 
read, “is the right to disappear defini- 
tively.” (The works of M. Camus, ob- 
viously enough are on the Index.) One 
final comment: The Fall is apparently 
intended as a sermon on the state of 
Europe; if one could be persuaded it 
has prophetic validity, then Europe 
has entered upon the Dance of Death. 


SAY, DARLING 

by Richard Bissell 

Allantic-Little, Brown. $3.95 
Once upon a time—that is to say, just 
a very few years ago—a photogenic 
female wrote an historical novel re- 
putedly as the by-product of strenuous 
historical research. Then she wrote a 
second novel: a novel about a photo- 
genic female who had written an his- 
torical novel involving strenuous his- 
torical research. Well, here we go 
again. Mr. Bissell wrote a novel, and 
that novel was made into a Broadway 
musical. Now, in Say, Darling, Mr. 
Bissell writes a novel about a writer 
whose novel was made into a Broad- 
way musical. 

And what does Say, Darling prove? 
It proves that Mr. Bissell is one of the 
most thoroughgoing name - droppers 
we’ve had in a long time. In fact, 
nearly half of the book is devoted to 
the author’s discovery, in the person of 
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Jack Jordan, an Indiana author (Mr. 
Bissell is an Iowa author) of just about 
every beanery, necktie store, and what- 
have-you in New York. The rest of the 
book is devoted to whipping up the 
show. We see “The Girl from Indiana” 
in its various stages of casting and re- 
casting, of writing and rewriting from 
New Haven (which Mr. Bissell wittily 
identifies as the home of Harvard; see 
p. 214) to Boston, and then to New 
York. Irritatingly enough, the show 


is not a flop. But Say, Darling is. 


THE WAPSHOT CHRONICLE 

by John Cheever 

Harper. $3.50 
The “new criticism” novel, Malcolm 
Cowley has said, is always short, not 
very much longer than a volume of 
verse. Apparently Mr. Cheever set out 
to prove that the experimental novel 
can be very long indeed, and he ap- 
parently had in mind a reproach for 
the Southern school too. The Wapshot 
Chronicle places in New England just 
as many decadents as ever gathered 
under the magnolia. Disconnected epi- 
sode after episode of madness occurs, 
followed by episodes devoted (though 
this, says p. 74, is “not a clinical ac- 
count”) to simple and complex immor- 
ality. The latter, of course, has to do 
with perverts, members of the “Hob- 
goblin company of love.” This last is 
curiously introduced: “And now we 
come to the unsavory or homosexual 
part of our tale and any disinterested 
reader is encouraged to skip.” 

Equally disingenuous are those sec- 
tions of disjointed half-sentences pur- 
porting to be a character’s diary. Page 
after page of stuff like the following: 
“Father. How to describe? Stern- 
faced, sad-hearted. Much beloved, 
never befriended.” Or in another 
place: “The house is easy enough to 
describe but how to write a summer’s 
day in an old garden?” 

The Wapshot Chronicle. How to de- 
scribe? Arch, affected, morbid, un- 
funny, chaotic. 
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THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE 
by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
Scribner’s. $3.50 

The recent death of Father Gillis adds 

a special interest to what is now his 

last book. It contains twenty-six short 

essays in practical ethics divided un- 
evenly among five major topics: “This 

Mysterious Human Nature”; “St. Au- 

gustine and his Confessions”; “God 

and No God”; “Jesus Christ and His 

Church”; and “Christianity the Touch- 

stone,” with more than half the essays 

devoted to the last topic. 

All these essays are good examples 
of the author’s literary skill, and re- 
veal the wide and deep learning, the 
broad range of interests, the correct 
understanding of an opponent’s view- 
point and the fairness in describing it 
that made Father Gillis so valuable 


and formidable an apologist for the 
Catholic point of view. Since style is 
the man, they also reveal Father Gillis, 


and so help us to realize both the 
magnitude of our loss and the unlike- 
lihood of our seeing anyone quite like 
him again. 

For more than half a century he was 
recognized as an outstanding preacher 
and lecturer and an _ exceptionally 
gifted writer. His twenty-six years as 
Editor of THe CaTHoLtic Worip, and 
his years of service as a widely-syndi- 
cated columnist, made his name famil- 
iar to immense numbers of Catholics, 
while his years of preaching on “The 
Catholic Hour” brought him a radio 
audience wider than his reading pub- 
lic. The clarity and vigor with which 
he expressed his views on controver- 
sial subjects often attracted the atten- 
tion of the secular press; but no one 
was ever less publicity conscious or 
less inclined to attribute lasting value 
to it. 

His learning, zeal, eloquence, and 
industry —rare as these gifts are in 
combination— did not explain the 
reputation of Father Gillis or his abid- 


ing influence on so many of those who 
knew him personally or through his 
writings. The secret of that influence 
was a shining integrity, moral and in- 
tellectual, which appeared in every- 
thing he said or did. It explains the 
respect inspired in the many who 
shared his controversial opinions, as 
well as in the many who did not. His 
integrity — nourished by austerity 
was the source of the courage with 
which he took an unpopular stand 
whenever he thought it was the right 
one, and of the patience with which 
he accepted the bitter denunciations 
to which his stand sometimes led, both 
within and without Catholic ranks. 
He knew how to distinguish clearly 
between honest disagreement in either 
group and the prudential or fair- 
weather friendship of many who 
found it easier to swim with the tide. 
Though occasionally he wore the 
mantle of John the Baptist, and 
seemed to be in danger of a similar 
fate, that was only one side of his per- 
sonality; and he had a long-range 
optimism only religion could explain. 
Father Gillis was passionately loyal 
to the Church and, within it, to the 
Paulist Community, and he was also 
a deeply loyal American patriot. Old 
enough to remember the time when 
American Catholics were widely re- 
garded in educated circles as second- 
class citizens whose patriotism was 
suspect, and to remember how strong- 
ly Catholic spokesmen repudiated that 
charge, he lived to hear them de- 
nounced as too nationalistic, and to 
hear some Catholic spokesmen bewail- 
ing a Catholic failure to be sufficiently 
international in spirit. His patriotism 
was without a trace of chauvinism, so 
he could and did condemn the exag- 
gerated nationalism that has brought 
such suffering into the contemporary 
world and the equally exaggerated in- 
ternationalism that is wrongly re- 
garded by so many as its proper anti- 
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dote. While he was consistently 
opposed to the religious and political 
heresies of the National Socialists, the 
Fascists, and the Communists, he was 
equally alert to, and even more dis- 
gusted by, that strange mentality of 
some American intellectuals which 
sees treason as unimportant rather 
than wrong. 

Having devoted his life, like a true 
Paulist, to explaining the Church to 
America and America to the Church, 
he understood the tensions that help 
divide Catholics and non-Catholics in 
this country. He knew the pressure 
on a minority to conform, and the 
anxiety of certain elements in every 
minority to conform. He knew, too, 
how easily that anxiety, which is 
nothing more than a craving for ac- 
ceptance by the ruling circles in the 
community, can masquerade as apos- 
tolic zeal and even as a special mis- 
sion to be undertaken only by the 


intellectual elite, and how difficult it 
is to strike just the proper balance in 
these matters. 

The title of the last group of essays 
in this book reveals his own efforts to 
steer the proper course in the stormy 


waters of modern controversies. For 
him “Christianity the Touchstone” 
was a guide to life. The fidelity and 
enlightened zeal with which he ap- 
plied it to contemporary problems are 
themselves the touchstone of Father 
Gillis’ own character. 
Rev. FLtorence D. CoHALan. 


A CALL TO THE LAITY 

by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 

Newman. $3.00 
It is not too often that a book of ser- 
mons makes interesting reading. Too 
much of the personal force of the 
preacher seems lost when the words 
are transferred to the printed page. 
This book is an exception, probably 
for two reasons. The vigor of the dy- 
namic personality of the zealous Arch- 
bishop of Boston is enough to break 
down any artificial barrier; and the 
strength and timeliness of his message 
simply demands attention. So A Call 
to the Laity is a book that should be 
widely read by all those involved in 
the development of lay action in the 
American Church. 

It is certainly encouraging to note 
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that so distinguished a member of the 
American hierarchy should have made 
so many and such inspiring addresses 
on the general subject of lay action. 
There is more than a cautious word 
of approval to the widespread stir- 
rings of vital action by laymen. It is 
a challenge to assume their rightful 
role in the activity of the whole 
Church to restore all things in Christ. 

The Archbishop has never been one 
to hesitate about saying things that 
need to be said and this book is full 
of such instances. To quote one: 
“More than ever I am convinced that 
the time has come to consecrate our 
best energies to thinking out and 
presenting to others the case for our- 
selves! We are dissipating our ener- 
gies, wasting our Catholic life, re- 
futing sixteenth century heresies in 
the twentieth century, oriental Com- 
munism in occidental Christendom, 
the decadent fascism of the Old 
World in this New World which is 
too youthful to have any need for re- 
actionary political systems. Militant 
opposition to these non-Catholic, reli- 
gious and political heresies may be a 
mere defense mechanism; it is not 
necessarily a sign of the supernatural 
life!” 

Strong words, these, from a man who 
has never been suspected of shilly- 
shallying with Adolph Hitler or Jo- 
seph Stalin. Pius XI has said: “The 
whole hope of the Church is in lay 
saints.” The key of Archbishop Cush- 
ing’s book, contained in the above 
quotation, is his insistence on the 
necessity of deep supernatural life as 
the basis of positive, lay Catholic vi- 
tality and effectiveness. 

AnTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION 

by Philip Hughes 

Hanover House. $4.00 
The dust jacket of this book offers a 
fine clue to the temper of the work. 
It shows the very kindly face of Fa- 
ther Philip Hughes. There is a twinkle 
in his eyes, but those eyes are also the 
quiet and very penetrating eyes of a 
scholar. The book is the man—a 
scholarly, keen analysis of the situa- 
tion, the men, and the motives of the 
whole Reformation era. Though 
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sharp, honest, and unsparing, it is 
nowhere rancorous or pettily partisan. 
For this reason it should accomplish 
an immense amount of good among 
the readers of popular history. He is 
quite evidently a master of his 
sources, which makes his conclusions 
solidly based and reliable, yet his 
easy-flowing style smoothes over the 
angles of scholarship, which other- 
wise often jut out to annoy the non- 
scholar. His one-volume Popular His- 
tory of the Catholic Church, which 
sold 100,000 copies in the Image Book 
edition, will soon have a deserving 
rival. 

Of the many factors to commend 
this book the first is his calm and 
clear survey of the fifteen centuries 
preceding the sudden outbreak of the 
Reformation, and in particular his 
survey of the “Faith in Practice, 1500.” 
The dust of the Reformation explosion 
has been so all-pervasive as to obscure 
in the mind of modern man the fact 
that the robe of Christ was once with- 
out rents and slashes. Unconsciously 
we accept Christianity as a shattered 
thing, as if Christ Our Lord had cre- 
ated an irretrievably split personality. 
Such, of course, was not the case and 
Father Hughes’ reminder does much 
to clarify the facts. 

Fascinating, too, are his pen por- 
traits of the great actors of the drama: 
Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, Henry VIII, 
St. Thomas More, Cranmer, Cromwell, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, and the several 
Popes. For instance, he is well aware 
of the latest scholarship on Luther, 
and so his estimate of this gnarled 
character is much more temperate 
than earlier historians. He makes 
Luther’s difficulties, both as a monk 
and theologian, understandable in 
view of the fact that his training on 
both scores was vastly inadequate. 

This reviewer has some reservation 
about Hughes’ picture of Ignatius 
Loyola in that he is presented as too 
much of a traditionalist. It is cer- 
tainly true that Ignatius was a man 
rooted in the traditions of the Church 
like Ignatius of Antioch, Basil, Bene- 
dict, Augustine, Francis and Dominic. 
But, like them, rooted in the rich, tra- 
ditional soil, he brought forth entirely 
new branches on the great tree of the 
Church. The new growth is healthy 
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The heroic story of the 
Catholic missionaries who 
have brought light to the 

Dark Continent 





The White 
Fathers 


by GLENN D. KITTLER 








In a book filled with adventure and in- 
spiration, Glenn Kittler tells of the 
tremendous deeds of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Africa and brings to light 
the fabulous story of Cardinal Lavigerie 
— “The Lincoln of Africa’”—who. long 
ago, warned France and Great Britain 
of the problems they find themselves 
facing today. When his advice went 
unheeded, he sent his own men—the 
Arab-garbed White Fathers—into the 
heart of Africa to bring an end to 
slavery, ignorance and fear. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


At your bookseller $5.00 
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because it is fed by the living tradi- 
tion which is Christ. The new and 
revolutionary vitality of Ignatius must 
be taken into account for a full under- 
standing of the man and of the whole 
Counter Reformation. Perhaps this is 
why Hughes fails to give as full a 
credit as necessary to the force of the 
new religious orders at Trent, at 
Rome and elsewhere in the internal 
reform of the Church so miraculously 
accomplished. 

Father Hughes’ detailed critique of 
the Reformation in England has been 
criticized as taking disproportionate 
space. Actually the events in England 
had a much greater effect on the wide 
world because England’s rise as a 
world power followed so closely on 
her, desertion from the Church. Had 
she not defected and later spread 
Protestantism, who can say but the 
whole Reformation might have ended 
as a purely local German disease? 
The compromise which Cranmer and 
Cromwell worked out with the ad- 
herents of Luther and Calvin had a 
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political effect far beyond its theo- 
logical scope and deserves Hughes’ 
lengthy study. 

All men of good will certainly owe 
Father Hughes a debt of gratitude for 
presenting so many inflammatory and 
quarrelsome questions so fairly and 
answering them so honestly, yet so 
charitably. His book is able history 
informed by a spirit of Christian 
charity. ANTHONY S. Woons, S.J. 


CATHEDRAL AND CRUSADE: 
Studies of The Medieval Church 

by H. Daniel-Rops 

Dutton. $10.00 
Much of the best-seller charm of 
Daniel-Rops has been translated into 
English by John Warrington. I hope 
this volume has not been priced out 
of reach as it is a charm to be 
treasured. 

Any one writing on the building of 
the Cathedrals, the launching of the 
Crusades, the ousting of the Arabs 
from Spain, and the beginning of the 
Inquisition invites comparison. There 
is no Gibbon sweep in Daniel-Rops, 
nor a Macaulay period. He is no phi- 
losophizing Toynbee, nor does he an- 
nounce a thesis like Dawson whom we 
all like so well. Our own Paulist, 
Father McSorley, and Father Philip 
Hughes are closer to him. However, 
any modern Frenchman who develops 
an English reading public brings to 
mind Brémond and Dimnet. Like 
Dimnet, he is obvious, but he is in a 
field and a period that demands the 
obvious. 

On page 353 he announces an ob- 
vious thesis and a conclusion: “Who 
was, then, responsible for building 
the Cathedral? The bishop, in almost 
every case. The Cathedral was his 
seat, his ‘cathedra’.” The bishop 
“needed the people’s support, and ob- 
tained it.” 

On page 482 he sums up: “The very 
word ‘Crusade’ still suggests a heroic 
enterprise undertaken for some pure 
and lofty purpose.” 

On page 69 he states that a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of St. James at Com- 
postella in Spain was equal to a visit 
to the Holy Land or Rome. These 
pilgrimages were made even under 
armed guards. Praying and running- 
out-the-Arab-rascals mingled. French 
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and other European volunteers trained 
for the Crusades in Spain. Spain per- 
fected a rooting-out-the-enemy system 
in the actual and practical Inquisition, 
to the apologist’s dismay. 
Daniel-Rops is most obvious in 
pages 28 to 30 when he speaks of 
Christianity not being Christendom. 


Who has been saying that? This is 
what is stariling about him. Yet he 
does not startle you. The self-evidence 
of his conclusions and theses make 
them at home with you. 
charm I was speaking of. 

Dona F. Forrester, C.S.P. 


That is the 


THE CHARACTER OF MAN 

by Emmanuel Mounier 

Harper. $6.00 
This book has been called the “major 
work” of Emmanuel Mounier, the late 
French personalist. It presents an 
outline of the psycho-dynamics of 
character development. 

In weighing the validity of Mot- 
nier’s theories, it is essential to re- 
member his observations and admo- 
nitions on the limits of typology as 
given in the opening pages of the 
book. The characterologist is more a 
novelist than a naturalist (p. 5) and 
his explanations represent personal 
interpretations of data which refuse 
to be classified into neat categories. 
Characterological theories are there- 
fore essentially interpretations which 
aim at approximating the mechanics, 
structures, and functions of psychic 
life which well up from the mysteri- 
ous depths of the human person. The 
characterologist must travel the dimly 
lighted road known as the “Via Nega- 
tiva”’; he is essentially a “meta-psy- 
chologist.” 

Psychologically, Mounier was an 
eclectic who drew heavily from the 
functional schools of the past. His 
interesting interpretations of the dy- 
namics of character development are 
framed in a back-drop of a Christian 
personalist and existentialist philoso- 
phy. If anywhere, it is here where his 
originality is to be found. 

Interesting observations will be 
found on the emotional factors of 
personality, human _ responses, the 
rhythms of consciousness, attitudes 
toward reality, the forces of action, 
attitudes to self, the constituents of 
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intelligence, and the ingredients of 
morality. The italicized rules for 
morality, presented by the author, 
seem to be the greatest single weak- 
ness of the book. 

Cynthia Rowland’s work as trans- 
lator and her extremely intelligent 
employment of principles for conden- 
sation deserve a word of credit. The 
translation is beautifully literate and 
the indicated omissions do not inter- 
rupt the continuity of the study. 

Those who are interested in the 
formal appraisal of character should 
find Mounier’s synthesis of psycho- 
logical theories extremely interesting; 
flashes of insight and clarity of articu- 
lation lend the book a note of positive 
helpfulness in probing the realm 
which we call “The Character of 
Man.” Rev. NELsSon W. Loca. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY 

by Jean Danielou, S.J. 

Univ. Notre Dame Press. $5.25 
This scholarly work may be taken as 
a detailed commentary, with special 
application to the Sacraments, on Our 
Lord’s words: “I have not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” Indeed, the 
sensible elements ordained for use in 
Christian worship were not simply 
novelties, totally displacing Old Testa- 
ment rites; rather, they had long been 
employed in Israel’s cult many of 
them as ritual re-enactments of the 
wonders God had performed for His 
people. Further, since these historical 
wonders were themselves types of 
Christ’s redeeming work, their litur- 
gical imitations, too, typified His mis- 
sion. 

Having now become efficacious sym- 
bols of Redemption accomplished, the 
sacred signs are not emptied of their 
ancient meaning, but, even as they 
confer the grace of Christ, unfold its 
marvelous richness by reverberating 
with echoes of those events of sacred 
history which were elucidations in 
advance of one or the other aspect of 
His many-faceted salvation. Under- 
standing the Sacraments, then, as they 
are intended by Our Lord, requires 
that they be seen against their Old 
Testament background. 

From this viewpoint Father Dan- 
ielou analyzes, in twelve chapters, the 
rites of Baptism, Confirmation and 
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the Eucharist; other chapters study, 
in the same spirit, subsidiary litur- 
gical institutions. The author’s pri- 
mary source, obviously, in the Bible; 
his guides are the Fathers of the 
Church, especially in their sermons to 
catechumens. 

No serious student of the Liturgy, 
no cleric especially, will want to miss 
the depths of meaning conveyed by 
the sacramental signs which this book 
reveals. R. RUSSELL Ryan, C.S.P. 


AMERICAN WRITING TODAY 

edited by Allan Angoff 

New York University Press. $4.50 
In 1954 the London Times Literary 
Supplement devoted an entire num- 
ber to the literature of the United 
States. This book of some 400 pages 
reprints, with the addition of Amer- 
ican and English prefaces, that special 
number of TLS. American Writing 
Today is a remarkable and extremely 
valuable document on many counts. 
For one thing, its contents are liter- 
ary journalism of the very highest 
order. Again, the book offers the 
American reader the advantages of re- 
moved, polite, and incisive comment 
on writers and forces to which he 
finds himself often too near for pre- 
cise judgment. And most important 
of all, the anonymous essays which 
go to make up this book consider the 
leading themes — innocence, experi- 
ence, violence — that have gone into 
our literature. 

Taking the point of view of the 
American who is curious to see what 
the Englishman sees in him and his 
literature, what can be discovered? 
American literature is no longer “colo- 
nial” or provincial; American con- 
cepts of geographical space and per- 
sonal freedom are still valid; America 
now has as great and literarily viable, 
a store of “ruins and ghosts” as Eu- 
rope; American newspapers can claim 
“a real degree of parenthood” in the 
birth of this nation. American Writ- 
ing Today is a book of fact as well as 
of opinion, and not the least valuable 
articles here are those which discuss 
our serious quarterlies, influential 
newspaper reviewing media, and such 
specialized fields as religious book 
piiblishing (Bishop Sheen, Theodore 
Maynard, and Thomas Merton receive 
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passing mention), paperback publish- 
ing, and the technological revolutions 
quietly going on in printing. “We 
were trying to produce a picture, not 
an encyclopedia,” the editor of TLS 
says in his preface. American readers 
and writers will have reason for much 
pride in the picture produced here, 
and much profit, too, from consider- 
ing a picture taken from an unusual 
angle. RiLtey HuGHeEs. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Youth to Maturity 1755-1788 

by Broadus Mitchell 

Macmillan. $8.75 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

ed. by Bower Aly 

Liberal Arts Press. $1.25 
Alexander Hamilton started life as the 
illegitimate son of a woman of British 
descent residing in the West Indies. 
Always neglected by his father, he was 
dependent upon the charity of mater- 
nal relatives after his mother died. 
At an early age he was obliged to be- 
gin work as a merchant’s clerk, ap- 
parently cut off from any possibility 
of education or social advancement. 


He died at the age of 47 or 49 (the 
date of his birth never has been de- 


termined definitely) from gunshot 
wounds suffered in a duel. 

In the interim this volatile figure of 
ignoble birth and violent death had 
risen to become one of the most 
prominent men of his era. He served 
with distinction in the Revolutionary 
War, became a close associate of 
Washington and other Founding Fa- 
thers, championed the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, served as first Secretary of the 
Treasury, and exerted almost inesti- 
mable influence on the future of the 
United States. 

In the first book of his two-volume 
biography, Dr. Broadus Mitchell offers 
a scholarly, always readable and 
sometimes absorbing account of Ham- 
ilton’s life to the ratification by New 
York State of the Constitution, includ- 
ing the boyhood years during which 
the future statesman’s character was 
molded against the tropical back- 
ground of the West Indies. Ambition, 
always Hamilton’s greatest asset, is 
evident in a letter written as early as 
1769 to his friend, Edward Stevens: 
“My youth excludes me from any 
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hopes of immediate preferment... ; 
but I mean to prepare the way for 
futurity ... 1 wish there was a war.” 

In 1772 he got the opportunity he 
longed for when a group of West In- 
dian leaders, recognizing his extraor- 
dinary ability, pooled contributions 
and sent him to the mainland to be 
educated. Thereafter his progress was 
rapid. Studies at King’s College, later 
to become Columbia University, his 
marriage to a daughter of General 
Philip Schuyler, a leader in New York 
political and business affairs, and his 
ever-driving abilities secured him rec- 
ognition in colonial society. His ap- 
pointment as an aide to Washington 
and his heroism during the Revolu- 
tion added new laurels to his growing 
reputation. 

After the war, Hamilton’s energies 
were concentrated on one end, the 
creation of a stable and efficient na- 
tional government. His continued 
work toward that goal, following the 
adoption of the Constitution, will 
form the basis of Dr. Mitchell’s second 
volume. 

In a foreword, the author rejects 
the traditional views of Hamilton as a 
spokesman for the wealthy and the 
belief that he was motivated solely by 
a love of power. Dr. Mitchell con- 
tends that Hamilton’s “only client was 
the whole country,” and the materials 
collected in this volume support that 
interpretation. Dr. Mitchell feels that 
Hamilton wanted to establish for the 
land he had helped to free the kind of 
government under which it could per- 
fect itself. 

Less successful is Dr. Mitchell’s at- 
tempt to prove that Hobbesian thought 
influenced Hamilton. Some similar- 
ities between the tenets of the English 
philosopher and the American finan- 
cial genius are shown, but the rela- 
tionship is tenuous. Considering the 
incompatible fundamental beliefs of 
the two men, any profound influence 
of Hobbes on Hamilton seems im- 
probable. 

A reappraisal of Hamilton as some- 
thing more than an antithesis to Jef- 
ferson is welcome. The concluding 
volume of this biography will be 
awaited with interest after this sympa- 
thetic, but objective study of Hamil- 
ton’s early years. 





NEW BOOKS 


The book of selections edited by 
Bower Aly, a handbook introduction 
to the thought of Hamilton, suffers 
from choppiness. The passages pre- 
sented are frequently too brief and the 
classification is confusing. 

Mary M. Criarke, Pu.D. 


THE GREAT GIVEAWAY: 
The Realities of Foreign Aid 

by Eugene W. Castle 

Regnery. $3.50 
This book contains statements which 
are literally appalling—perhaps they 
had better .be called incredible. 
Which of us will readily believe that 
our government maintains an enor- 
mous staff to devise ways of spending 
more than eighty billion dollars in the 
next twelve months, largely on such 
enterprises as are here reported? No 
wonder that we come upon criticisms 
of Mr. Castle’s new book—a sort of 
companion volume to his earlier Bil- 
lions, Blunders and Baloney. But why 
do his critics make no definite at- 
tempt to disprove his charge that our 
American way of life is being de- 
stroyed by treachery and incompe- 
tence? And how does it happen that 
Mr. Castle’s account is confirmed by 
so many other writers, among whom 
are Congressman Meader, in the April 
issue of the Reader’s Digest, on “For- 
eign Aid, a Bureaucratic Nightmare”; 
and by Clarence Manion, former Dean 
of the University of Notre Dame Law 
School, in his radio broadcasts? 

All good citizens should be inter- 
ested to discover the truth with re- 
gard to such accusation as the fol- 
lowing: that money of American 
taxpayers has been spent on the build- 
ing of a cow barn in Lebanon at a 
cost of one hundred twenty-eight 
thousand dollars; that thirty-nine mil- 
lion dollars were devoted to the build- 
ing of dams for the generating of 
electricity in Afghanistan, and that 
the expenditure continued although 
at the end of five years no electricity 
had been produced; that a “dramatic 
demonstration” of United States effi- 
ciency was to be given by the building 
of a two hundred mile asphalt road in 
Thailand at the cost of six and a half 
million dollars, with the result that, 
after two and a half years, eighteen 
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million dollars had been expended 
and the road was only half completed. 
If you come upon no satisfactory an- 
swers to the extraordinary statements, 
might it not be well for you to write 
your Congressman and ask whether or 
not they are true? 
JosEePH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


A CARNIVAL OF BUNCOMBE 

by H. L. Mencken 

ed. by Malcolm Moos 

Johns Hopkins Press. $4.50 
Now that H. L. Mencken’s prolific 
career is being revaluated in the per- 
spective of time, the figure that be- 
gins to emerge may well prove to be 
both more or less than he seemed in 
the 1920’s, when he and George Jean 
Nathan fell with joyous whoops on 
the benighted booboisie. If he is less 
of a serious intellectual leader than he 
appeared to many at the time, never- 
theless as a caustic wit, a superb styl- 
ist and a devastating satirist he stands 
the test of time better than his many 
enemies would have expected. 

Nothing would seem more ephem- 
eral, less likely to interest posterity, 
than his running commentary on the 
long dead political issues of the ’20’s 
and ’30’s. Yet thanks in large part to 


-the judicious selection and helpful in- 


troductions of Malcolm Moos, A Car- 
nival of Buncombe is not only an 
excellent source book for future his- 
torians of the period but a work that 
is always entertaining and frequently 
hilarious even to one with no special 
interest in the subject matter. Such 
forgotten targets as Harding’s “nor- 
malcy,” “Calvinism” under Coolidge, 
the Prohibition question, the honey- 
moon days of the New Deal are all 
vividly illumined in the unsparing 
light of Mencken comment. Nor are 
all his criticisms destructive; he was 
willing to laud even the occasional 
sincere efforts of Harding, and in the 
bitter Smith-Hoover campaign of 1928 
he fought vigorously on the side of 
the angels. If the wit is closer to 
Sheridan Whiteside’s than Jonathan 
Swift’s, more wisecrack than epigram, 
this only makes the points more sharp- 
ly for present-day readers. 


Rocer B. Doo.tey, Px.D. 
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THE WINDOW IN THE WALL: Reflec- 
tions on the Holy Eucharist, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed & Ward. $2.75). The 
volume named above begins with an 
interesting account of its origin. When 
the author preached the Forty Hours 
Sermon on Corpus Christi of 1926, in 
the Actors’ Church, Maiden Lane, 
London, the pastor, Father Carney— 
to whom the book is dedicated—said, 
“Come again next year.” Come he 
did, every year since then; and here 
we have his sermons, constituting a 
sort of Eucharistic commentary on 
these last crowded decades which 
have left their mark “here and 
there.” Like every book from Monsi- 
gnor Knox, this is sure of its welcome, 
for it springs from the solid learning 
and the spiritual instinct of one of the 
most popular writers known to our 
generation. 

THE LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLOC, by 
Robert Speaight (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. $6.50). Belloc’s literary exec- 
utors made no mistake when they 


chose as his biographer the gifted 
author named above, giving him access 
to an enormous amount of unpublished 
material, facilitating his approach to 
Belloc’s intimate friends, and allowing 


him adequate time to conduct re- 
search. The finished book, a model of 
its kind, contains a comprehensive 
bibliography of Belloc’s works, a list 
of earlier small biographies, a care- 
fully made index. As one who under- 
takes to write about so controversial 
a figure as Belloc will inevitably come 
upon many debatable matters, a nar- 
row-minded admirer could easily do 
more harm than good to the reputa- 
tion of so distinguished a figure. 
Fortunately, Mr. Speaight is sufficient- 
ly critical to measure evidence by the 
canons of sound scholarship. His ac- 
count of the clash betweeen Belloc 
and Coulton, on page 418, offers a 
good example of his objective tone. 
He does not make Belloc impeccable; 
he does present the mitigating circum- 
stances which call for a _ balanced 
verdict. 

BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE, by Ron- 
old Knox (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). A 
glance at this book will suggest that 
an adequate review could be con- 
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structed by merely reprinting the 
publisher’s neat comment — adding 
perhaps a summary of the author’s 
preface which so happily unites solid- 
ity and playful charm. Monsignor 
Knox occupies an unrivaled position 
as preacher at weddings—due, he ex- 
plains, to his having been “chaplain 
to undergraduates for thirteen years, 
and lived for four years under the 
same roof with a convent school.” 
He lets us know that he was started 
off properly when he officiated at the 
wedding of the Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land, who told him that on such occa- 
sions the bridegroom wanted the kind 
of thing “for which five minutes are 
too short, and ten minutes, too long.” 
His custom has been to preach a new 
sermon on each occasion; he has now 
collected the series in this interesting 
“album.” 

THE CASE OF CORNELIA CON- 
NELLY, by Juliana Wadham (Pantheon. 
$3.75). The writer named above, edu- 
cated at the Holy Child Convent in 
Mayfield, won a state scholarship to 
Oxford at the age of seventeen; began 
her research on Cornelia Connelly 
while in Rome; and now, at the end 
of several years of study, presents her 
conclusions, showing intimate knowl- 
edge of persons and facts discussed, 
and setting forth both sides of each 
dispute. The outline of Cornelia Con- 
nelly’s career is a matter of common 
knowledge. Wife of an Episcopalian 
minister, she entered the Catholic 
Church with her husband; and after 
much hesitation decided to become a 
nun, thus making it possible for him 
to prepare for the priesthood. Ex- 
traordinary and unhappy events fol- 
lowed. Her husband broke with the 
Church, and sued in the English 
courts for restoration of marital 
rights, but lost the suit. Cornelia was 
selected by the Vatican to found a 
teaching order, The Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus, which now con- 
ducts more than thirty schools in the 
American province alone. She has re- 
cently been proposed as a candidate 
for beatification. 

PRIEST OF THE PLAGUE: Henry 
Morse, S.J., by Philip Caraman (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75). The 





editor of the London Month, who took 
an Honors degree in History at Ox- 
ford, decided to write a book about 
“an ordinary priest of the seventeenth 
century,” and hit by chance upon a 
practically unknown hero —a priest, 
who having devoted his life to the 
persecuted Catholics of London, was 
seized, exiled and, after his return, 
executed at Tyburn in 1645. We are 
given much information about un- 
familiar aspects of England in the 
second quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury —the hardships of the plague- 
stricken poor, the heroic quality of 
their faith and the strange under- 
world with its smuggling, blackmail, 
violence, and ecclesiastical feuds. An 
unusual and touching book! 

A WOMAN OF UNITY, by Sister Mary 
Celine, S.A. (Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement. $4.50). One of the curi- 
ous anomalies observable in this coun- 
try at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was the appearance of “a 


dainty pink covered magazine, thor- 
oughly Catholic in content, devoted to 


the honor of the Blessed Virgin,” 
which proved to be the work of the 
Franciscan Nuns at Graymoor, at that 
time an Anglican community. Not 
long afterwards, these nuns recog- 
nized the authority of the Holy Father 
and entered the Catholic Church. 
They were soon followed by the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement, then, 
as now, resident at Graymoor. The 
part played by their Superior, Mother 
Lurana, in these events is told at 
length in the volume named above. 

A SEAL UPON MY HEART, edited by 
George L. Kane (Bruce. $3.06). The 
sub-title of this book, “Autobiographies 
of Twenty Sisters,” discloses its char- 
acter. The editor expresses his grati- 
tude to the score of religious women, 
members of nineteen different orders, 
who, in the telling of their autobiog- 
raphies, provide evidence and un- 
cover clues which enable the ordinary 
reader “to understand, but not to 
solve,” the question that puzzles so 
many: “How do every-day young wo- 
men develop into those extraordinary 
persons who, to the number of nearly 
half a million—more than a hundred 
fifty-nine thousand in North America 
—dedicate themselves to God as mem- 
bers of religious communities, and 


serve Him for a lifetime with such 
edifying faith, prayer, patience, hu- 
mility, self-denial and unmistakable 
dedication to the will of God?” 

PORTRAIT OF PIUS XII, by Naza- 
reno Padellaro; translated by Michael 
Derrick (Dutton. $5.00). In this in- 
formative story a fellow Roman covers 
the life of the present Holy Father 
from childhood days to the year 1955. 
We all know that even in the list of 
popes which includes so many out- 
standing personalities, Pius XII is a 
distinguished figure; but in the vol- 
ume named above, we are more closely 
introduced to his intimate surround- 
ings, and made better acquainted with 
the part he has played in the struggles 
that have convulsed mankind during 
his whole pontificate. We begin to 
realize in how great a number of vital 
questions he has instructed this gen- 
eration. A word of praise is due the 
translator for having given us a book 
so easy to read. 

I’D DO IT AGAIN, by James Michael 
Curley (Prentice-Hall. $4.95). Not long 
ago everybody was talking about a 
book, The Last Hurrah, accepting it as 
a not too complimentary and very 
thinly veiled sketch of James Michael 
Curley. Now comes Mr. Curley’s own 
“complete, unvarnished story of his 
more than fifty years in public life,” 
dedicated “to my mother and father,” 
and presented as the first authorized 
and the only authentic account of his 
career. He makes mention of those 
enemies and friends “who fervently 
hope that during the second half of 
the century, Curley would lead a more 
orderly and less turbulent existence.” 
And he alludes also to others “who 
trust that Curley will never have the 
temerity or the indelicacy to write his 
autobiography and substitute it for ro- 
mance.” This book is his answer to 
both groups. 

Unquestionably interesting—and to 
the sensitive reader somewhat startling 
—the present volume might be de- 
scribed as an unabashed factual coun- 
terpart of the story which was offered 
as fiction in The Last Hurrah. The 
revelation of habitual crooked dealing 
by both sides in election contests re- 
calls the playful remark current in 
New York some years ago after one 
political party, advertized as corrupt, 





had been displaced by a coalition of 
“reformers.” “The difference between 
these two groups,” said an observing 
citizen, “seems to be that the party 
just defeated was in the habit of pull- 
ing out a gun and saying ‘Your money 
or your life!’ The reformers say noth- 
ing, and take both.” 

The title of the book seems to have 
been suggested by the last words of 
Skeffington, who “doubled” for Curley 
in The Last Hurrah. As he lay on his 
bed with his eyes closed after having 
been prepared for death, two of his 
friends near the bedside mentioned 
some of his more devious conduct in 
the past, and commented, “If he had 
it to do over again, he would do it 
differently.” They were startled by 
hearing the apparently dying man say, 
“the h... I would.” 

THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION, 
by John Dos Passos (Doubleday. 
$5.95). Dealing with the final decades 
of the 18th century, this author con- 
centrates attention upon Thomas Jef- 
ferson, giving a certain amount of con- 
sideration also to Alexander Hamilton. 


Repeatedly, sometimes specifically and 
sometimes by implication, he contrasts 
the two, always to the latter’s dis- 
credit, hardly ever showing awareness 
of any considerable flaw in the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
who had also been named “apostle of 


” 


agrarian democracy.” Mr. Dos Passos 
is more keenly aware of the advantage 
of untrammeled freedom than of the 
tremendous importance of authority— 
possibly a throw back to his early 
Communistic mentality. Well-balanced 
thinkers are less concerned with pit- 
ting these values against each other, 
than with striving to combine them in 
good proportion. 

MR. LINCOLN, by J. G. Randall; 
edited by Richard N. Current (Dodd, 
Mead. $6.50). It was a happy inspira- 
tion that led the distinguished Profes- 
sor Randall to widen the usefulness of 
his great four-volume biography-his- 
tory of Lincoln by condensing its con- 
tents in this present book. Quite cer- 
tainly it will attract a multitude of 
readers who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not and perhaps never 
could, absorb the contents of the 
larger work. The labor of condensa- 
tion confided to Richard Current has 


been well done. He has selected, co- 
ordinated and presented his material 
skillfully. Here is a book well worth 
reading. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE: April, 1957, 
Vol. VII. No. 3. (American Heritage 
Publishing Co. $2.95). Living up to its 
reputation, American Heritage in its 
April issue surprises its readers with 
an account of contributions made by 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels to the 
New York Herald Tribune in the 
1850’s; with a reproduction of paint- 
ings by George Catlin, the earliest great 
artist to visit the American West; and 
with an illuminated description of the 
administration of President Grant 
when both statesmanship and morality 
sank to so low a level. 
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Ritey Huenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
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critic for THe CaTHoLic WorLD; member of 
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Rev. Necson Logat, Pastor Annunciation 
Church, Elma, New York. 


JosepH McSoratey, C. S. P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
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Think and Pray, etc. 


R. Russert Ryan, C.S.P., Instructor in Latin, 
St. Peter’s College, Baltimore, Md. 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre 

tory school under Christian Brot ers. 
Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog. 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York 





CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preporation for @ good life, and the School's outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
A 











COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts ep for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. lence, music, 
business, ome economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., prelaw. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. ew residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimming and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immacalata College, Immaculata, Pa. 




















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











for graduates 





A Fresh, Clear Catholic 
View of the World 


Today’s graduates move into a con- 
fused world. They need help to keep 
up-to-date; to find out what’s going on. 
You can give them a Catholic view of 
the world at their fingertips every month 
of the year with a gift subscription to 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 


Top Writers 
Top writers like Christopher Dawson, 
Anthony Bouscaren, Howard Patch bring 
living Catholicism to today’s people in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp. They show that 
the 20th century world is Christ’s world 
. whole and entire. 


Books, TV, Movies 


There are 11 pages for book reviews 

. . a Catholic view of best sellers—both 
general and religious books. Outstanding 
priests and laymen read and report for 
you. 

Our movie critic keeps a close watch on 
the new Hollywood shows. He calls them 
good or bad as he sees them. He examines 
TV trends . . . a powerful force in today’s 
thinking. THe CaTHoLic Wor Lp is also 
down front for every Broadway opening 
to throw the light of truth behind the 
spotlights. 


One-year gifts 
Each other gift 
Foreign postage: add $1.00 for each 


Your friends will be pleased with THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD as a gift. They'll be 
thanking you all year long. | 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD 

411 West 59th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Dear Father Sheerin: Please send gift 
subscriptions for my friends listed 
below: 


MY NAME IS: 


|_| Include my own subscription: 
| Renewal [| New 








SEND TO: 








SEND TO: 











SEND TO: 
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Father 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fe! 
presents The Miniature OQvest wux. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, Tne Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 

mark and has been translated 


into six languages 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. It answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 


widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 


50c a single copy 
$40.00 the 100 postpaid 














